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ABSTRACX 

• This grades 10^12 teachers gu.ide is one of five 
resource guided developed to aid teachers in helping students in 
South Dakota to 'achieve a high degree of econopic literacy..* It is 
felt that schools must prepare students'at all grade levels to 
develop an understanding of the economy in which they i-ive. This ^ 
, guide nas specifically prepared to assist secondary school teachejrs, 
preservice students, and others interested in economic education Kith 
the identification and location of important economic concepts that 
are contained in %he v-ast array of teaching materials and.tejts 
available in the social studies, and gives suggestions as* to how 
these concepts might be taught at different .S^ade levels* Fi|fty-^seven 
economic coffcepts' such as city planning, land or natural .resources, 
taxation, and economic systems* are included in this guide. iKbder each 
concept the folloving information, is redorded: the^rade ^evel, the 
source in which located, the author and/or publisher, a b'lrief 
.summation of it^ and the page on which it is located in the source. - 
Resource users are encouraged to 'add, delete, or adapt these concepts 
to their, own needs^^and preferences. (Authox/ND)^ ' 
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. PREFACE 

? . • . 

Economic Concepts: 10-12 has befen developfd as an aid to teachers in 
working toward helping the students in South DaKota achieve a high degree 
of ec;)nom1c literacy. To be effective, our schools must prepare students 
at all. grade levels to develop an understanding of the economy in which 
they live. -J*. - ■ 
-ij' ^ 

This resource gudde was specifically prepared to assist secondary school 
teachers of the social studies, business education and home economics, pre- 
service -students, and others interested in economic education with the 
identification and location of important economic concepts that are contained 
in the vast array of teaching materials and texts available in economic 
education and how these concepts might be taught to students at different 
grade levels or in different subject areas. The specific subject areas 
covered in this resource guide include: American Democracy, American 
History^, Business Education, Economics, Government, Home Economics, Social 
Studies', World Cultures -and World Geography. 

^ ♦ 

Economic Concepts: 10-12 is the fourth and final resource guide in a 
series covering K-I2 which have been devel-oped. The basic material previewed 
and' identified in this guide are those social studies texts and teachers' 
guides which are available in the Library of the Center for Economic Education 
at The University of South Dakota. 

\ In no way is this document all inclusive. There are many other teaching 
materials and texts available. 

Under each, concept, the followtng information was recorded: subject 
area; the source in which it is located; the author and/or publisher; a 
brief summation of it; and the page(s) on which it is located. The subject 
area de^^ignations are for the most part those recofnmended by the authors 
of the material indexed here. 

Reso\jrce users are encouraged to add, delete or adapt these concepts 
to their own individual needs and preferences. 

Economic Concepts: 10-12 was prepared by Professor Milo F. McCabe, 
Director of the Center for Economic Education. He was assisted by Ms. 
Janet Elrod, Research Assistant. Special considerations are extended 

to Ms Hrihrini En g elhardt and Mo. Mono rc .n iel fur their d i ligence <n typing 

the various drafts. 

J This resource guide is part of a curriculum materials project .funded by 
a grant from the Division of Elementary and Secondary Education within the 
Department of Education and Cultural Affairs to the South Dakota touncil on ' 
Economic Education. . « 



Milo F. McCabe, Director ' ' 
Center for Economic Education 
University of South' Dakotaii 
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AGRICULTURE 

' f * 

American Democracy: • ' 

' * -t » 

Readings in Economics for 12th Grade; Students of American Democracy ; 

" Pittsburgh DEEP. ' " . ^ ^ ; 

In a sense, Sll human communities, no matter how industrialized, live 
off t>ie soil: ail that differentiates the agricultural society from the 
industrial is_the number qf^the non-agricultura'l population which its 
food growers can support. Thus an American farmer, working in a 
large acreage with abundant equipment, maintains twenty-six non- ^ * 
farmers, while an Asian peasant, tilling his tiny plot with little more 
than a stick-plow, is often hard pressed to sustain his own family. 
Page 12. 

The Profit System , Kaplin and Prehan, J.C.E/E, ' ' . 

The first census of 1790 reported that American economy was 95 percent 
agricultural. Page 7.' , « 

Economics: 

Fluctuations in the American Economy, VUlard, J.C.E,E. 
Before the Revolution, most Americans lived on farms that were 
substantially self-sufficient in the sense. that they produced most of 
what they consumed, the' self-sufficient .part of the economy was 
little affoptedby economic fluctuations^. Today, on the other hafnd, 
very few people produce anything which thfey consume directly; even 
Our farmers, /vvho amount to only about 5 percent of our present labor ^ 
force, buy almost everything they eat at the local supermarket. Page 1. 

The Growth of the American Economy , Villard, J.C. E.E. — 

In 1810 , 81 percent of thejiborjo^ in 1960 , 

0 . 1 pciLUJil: — TfrrsTneans that today the average farmer provides for his 
own needs and those of over 46 other people— which in turn means that 
» the ability of a farmer to meet the needs of others has increased perhaps 
eighty-fold since 1810. The amount people want to buy has increased 
far less rapidly than 'the amount farmers can supply— causing low prices 
,for farm products, low income for farmers, and ultimately a decline ijn 
the farm labor force. Page 19, ^ 

The Growth of the American Economy , Villard, J.C.E.E. 
\ Since 1940 the agricultural revolution has speeded up: the decline in the 
percentage of- the labor force engaged in agriculture to 5.4 in 1970 is a far 
greater relative change than had occurred in either of the previous 30-year 
periods; In fact, sin^ee World War II, productivity in agriculture has increased 
more rapidly than in almost any other area of our economy. Page 21. 
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AGRICULTURE \ ' ' f 

'■ .. ' - « 

Economics: . • • ' 

. The Growth of the American Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. 
' , , * Technological change 'in agriculture has been recently remarkably 

*rapid — primarily because the Department of Agriculture and the .various 
state Experiment Stations have accepted the responsibility for 
agricultural research. The amount spent on such research is not 
particularly large, especially in comparison with our price support 
programs. Page 34. 

t * 

Home Economics: * 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

Increasing mechanization on farms has made the plight of the' farmer 
even more hazardous. The, family fanner is finding it harder and harder 
to make a profit.^ Page 30. 

World Cultures: World History 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEP). 
One prerequisite for industrial growth is that agricultural products 
which f^ed the industrial workers must be available. Low agricultural 
pytput v^ili hamper economic growth, unless acqurred from other areas. 
Increasimg agricultural productivity permits the release, of workers from 
. ^ the land: to wo rk in the citi e n . Tt r\ \rn innrr^r i M ■ , fl i r "^[N-ii ' l l V nf rhr 
\ ^ Mjour rlry IlO export and earn foreign exchange. Page 41. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12^ (DEEP). 
Farming has remained the most purely competitive sector of the economy. 
No farm unit is large enpUgh to inflijifence market price. HQwever, in 
both the* United States. and Western Europe, there is n'bw,a great deal of 
government in'terventiou in agricultural markets. This takes such forms 
as price supports, acreage allotments and compulsory marketing agree- 
ments . Page 50. . 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12., (DEEP). 

Agriculture in the Soviet Union has been characterized hy inefficiency and 

low output. Page 62. . . ' * 

BANKS ' , , " 

American Democracy: 

Unemployment ancf Inflation , Steinn, J.C.'E.E. 
Banks create mdney when they loan money. Page 38. 

2 
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BANKS 



American Democracy: , ' 

' The World Economy , Calderwood, J.C.E.E. 
The principal internatiorial institution for chamieling capital into the 
underdeveloped countries is the International (Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development popularly known, as the World Bank. Page 49. 

American History: 

Teaching Economics in American History / Dayson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
When Andrew Jackson vetoed the bill to recharter the U.S. Bank, financial 
chaos ensued. With no central bank to control them, .many banks 
extended loans too freely and issued too much paper money. People 
lost confidence in banks and paper money, and' another depression 
occurred in 1837. 'Page 29. . \ 

Teaching Economics in American History / Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
- America's money and banking system was in a mess after the U.S. Bank 
went out of existence in 1836. Banks chartered by state governments 
were -issuing notes at such a rate that by 1862 there were at least 7,000 
different kinds and denominations of bank notes in circulati6n. Many of 
the notes-had little prime value. To dW with this problem, the govern- 
ment established the National Banking System. Page 37. 

- Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
The World Bank was set up to help war-ravaged nations recover and to 
help poor countries to improve their economics. Members put in money 
in accordance with their wealth, and loans are made to needy nations. 
Page-80. 

Business Education: 

EConomtc Education Curriculum Guide; K-12 , Oklahoma. | 
Banks can increase the immediate purchasing power of individuals and 
businesses by grantlng them loans. Our banking system provides a 
mechanism by which the supply of money can be expanded or contracted 
so as to meet the demands of our economy. Page 110. 

_ Economics in the Business Curriculum , Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Demand deposits constitute the major portion'of the money supply of the 
United States and are subject to multiple expansion. Page 47. 
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Economics; 



Economic Education Curriculum ^uide: Oklahoma. 
An adequate supply of money is essential for economic stability. ^ 
Commercial banks hav^ the capacity to "create" or "jdestroy" mpney 
through their lending policies. The creation of new demand deposits' 
through these lending practices is the most important source of money ' 
expansion in our economy. Page 102. . , 

Economic Stabilization Policies, Lewis, J.C.E.E. * 
Monetary policy refers' to actions by the central monetary authority — 
i.e. , the Federal Reserve System. To change the rate of growthjbf the 
money supply and the cost and availability of credit', it attempts to 
influence both private'outlays and state and local government expenditures 
Page 7. - . . ^ 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for Minimum Course in Economics , 
Joint Council on Economic Education. 

The Federal, Reserve reduces or holds down bank reserves in periods, of 
inflationary booms, which checks bank lending pqwer and helps to 
restrain th^.,inflationary boom. Easy money to fight recessions and 
tight money to fight booms cah help stabilize the economy, but th e: 

cannot do the inh alnnP , . Pffpnm'nlly whr/^ i ]u\ nrr\<^ Hg>prg>gg7rm 

are severe ones. Page 25. 

A Resource Document for A High Sc-hool Course in The. United States 
Economy , Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E. 

Savings placed in Banks or in similar institutions draw interest. 
Savings that are not placed in an agency such as a'^bank,^jwjl;^re they are 
available for borrowing by some other economic unit, do not firaw 
interests The hanks lend the money placed with them as savings to 
businesses and^to people who want to borrow money for purposes of 
sieehding. Page 80. 

\- 

A Resource Document for A High School Course in The United States 
Economy, Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E. . 
About one- third of the banks of the United States are nationally chartered. 
Two-thirds are state chartered. All National banks are members of the 
Federal Reserve Sy-stem. Page 131. 
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BARTER 

American Democracy: 



Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy, 
Pittsburgh, DEEP. 

In ancient times, caravans made their wa^ through the deserts and 
brought gold and ivory and slaves to the markets on the Mediterranean, 
where they were exchanged for silks and spices and sword blades. In 
modern times, this system of exchange is not efficient enough for the 
economic pace of world markets. Page 10. 



Economics: 



Fluctuations in theAmerican Economy, ' Villard, J.C.E.E. 
Goods can be exchanged by means of barter, a process of not using 
money^ The process is inefficient and cumbersome in thei exchange of 
goods aiid sendees. Page 2. • \ 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The jjnited States 
^ *^ ( 

Economy , Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E. 1 

Barter is a primative exchange system. UndVr a barter system of exchange, 

a worker is paid in kj£d^^_ani^^ ne has produced for other 

lings tnat He needs^ Ina technologically sOpiiibLiudLuu tJcOlToffiic 
system, barter is very inefficient and often impossible. Page 64. 



BORROWING: CREDIT 
American History: 



Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
In the 1790* s, the new government of the United States was faced with 
the problem of debt. The former government had not repaid the large sums 
that the Congress and state governments had borrowed from foreigners and 
from Americans to help finance the Revolution. New governments often 
repudiate the debts of the old, but Hamilton wisely urged that all of the 
old debts be honored. This would show the world that the United States 
was determined to become financially sound. Credit plays an important 
role in both domestic and- international affairs. Page 19* 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Banks can help cause Inflation by extending loans J:oo. freely. Commercial 
banks create demand deposits for their borrowers, and when the borrowers 
write checks upon these deposits , 'those Checks* circulate as money in 
the ecpnomy. Page 33. . 
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BORROWrNG:. CREDIT 
Business Education: 



« Economics Education Curriculum Guider K-i2, Oklahoma. 

Qredit increases the purchasing power of an'-economy. Page t09. 

, Economics Education Curriculum Guide; K^12^ Oklahoma.' 

An individual' or family us-es consumer credit to supplement current 
income. These borrowed funds increase the current purchasing power 
of the individua\L or family, but are a claim against future income; An * . 
^ individual or family may borrow money or obtain goods and services on 

^ . . credit from many sources. Creditors (or leaders)- are willing to forego 

current purchasing power in order to gain additional future income in the 
form of interest. Debtors (or^ borrowers) are willing to repay the printipal 
amount plu^ interest in order to increase present purchasing power. Vane 112. 

Economics in the Business Curriculum * Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Credit enhances the standard of living by enabling us to have and enjoy 
now the things that we will pay* for later. Page 49. * 



Er6nomi(3 ^Trthe^business Curriculum, Joi nt Council on Economic Education. 

^ Hn serving pur economic sysltem*s primary ^purpose of creating goods and 

services efficiently and getting them into the hands of the people who 
need or can use them, money, including credit mondy, plays an impoi:tant 
role, especi,ally as a medium. of exchange. Page 68. 

Teaching Personal EconomicsHn the Business Education Curriculum, 
Joint Council on Economic Education. 

An individual or family borrows money or uses consumer credit to 
supplement currg^nt income. The effect of this action is an immediate 
increase in the individual's or family's total purchasing power and a 
decrease in^future spending potential. Page 20. 

\ Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Edudgtion*Curriculum , 
Joint Council on Economic Education. 

Borrowing is a typical and essential activity in the American Economy. - 
Total debt outstanding public and private, is about 81 percent larger 
than. the gross national product. Businesses borrow to acquire more 
capital. Governments borrow to build highways*, schools, and to cover 
deficits. Consum-ers borrow for thfee basic reasons: to acquire hocusing 
and consumer durables; to meet peak- load conditions, e.g., an illness 
or to send their children to college; and to finance a deficit, usually by 
paying off their debts arnd havji-ng a longer period to repay the lean. Page 52. 
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BORROWING: CREDIT 



Business Education: 



Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education CurriculuTn , 
! Joint Council on Economic Education/ 

People who' borrow money^ of buy on tirae, normally pay interest or a 
finance change. Rates of interest and finance charges' vary depending upon 
' availability of funds , sources, services provided and the customer's 
credit rating. Page. 63. ' . " 

Economics: 

^ \ Economic Education Curriculum Gu^de: ^-12, Oklahoma.. 

The Federal Reserve System can influence the availabils^ty of credit to a 
limited degree by adjusting the discount or interest rate il charges member 
banks who borrow from it. Fluctuations in the interest rate and the 
availability of bank credit affect both the spending and saving decisions 
of society. Thes^ fluctuations influence consumer buying and business 
investment decisions which ultimately determine l^els of oytput, 
employm^t, income, and prices. Page l65.^ 

a' ' V / ■ 

Economic Stabilization Policies , Lewis, J.C.E.E. 
. * Monetary policy refers to actions by the central monetary authority — 

the Federal Reserve System. To change the rate of growth of the money 
supply, and the cost and availability of credit, it attempts to influence 
JDbtb private outlays ^and state and local government expenditures. When 
the growth of the money supply is slowed down, credifbecome's scarcer 
and the price paid to get it, i.e. , the interest r^te, te^s to rise. Page 7. 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 'J* 

Measuring the Performance of the Economy , Wagner ^ 
In a modern economy one of the commodities which changes hands is 
money. Frequently what changes hands in place of moneyjis credit — e.^., 
v^a promise* by the buyer to pay at some future time. Page 4,. 



Unemploym-ent and Inflation , Stein, J.C.E^E. ^ 
An ihdivtdpal can spend more than his income, and pay for tjhej^xcess 
) expenditures by borrowing. Page 29.' 

Home Economics: " , /* 

Teaching A Course in Personal'Economics in the Home Economics 
' Curridulum . , Joint Council on Edonomli -Educatibn. - ' ^ 
-The consumer has the option of satisfying a want now and paying for the Use 
\y of credit, or postponing the satisfaction of the want until he >^^ble to save/ 
en9ugh money to pay cash (deferred satisfaction). Credit has been a large 
* contributing factor in the growth of the Am'erican fopnomy. Increases or 

decreases in th'^;yse of credit may affect total spending. Credit temporarily 
increases the standard of living at the expense of incurring a debt. Page 4. 

IC ' . 
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BORROWING; CRE DIT ' ^ 

Home Economics: , ^ . 

. Teaching A Course In Personal Economics in the ftome Economics 
Curriculum, Joint Council on Economic Education. 

^ ' borrowing is a typical and esse^ntial activity in the American economy. 

Total debt outstanding, public and private, is about 81 percent larger 
r ' * than the gross national product. Businesses borrpw to acquire more 

^ ' ca-pltal. ^Governments borrow'to build highways, schools, and to cover 

deficits. Consumers borrow for^three basic reasons: to acquire 
housing and consumer durables;* to meet peak-load condition^, e.g! , 
an illness or to send their children to college; and' to finance a deficit, 
usually by paying off their debts and having a longer period to repay 
the loan. Page 54. - ' . ' ' 

Teaching A Course in Personal Economics in the Home Economics 
Curriculum , Joint Council on*Economic Education. , ^ • • 

» Borrowing enables a person to buy a good or service now, rather than 
later. The loan must be repaid out of future income, rather than present 
income. Consumer credil!^n*d borrowing are supplements, to income and 
have the effect of temporarily increasing the total purchasing power that 
a household will have available at a given time, 'Page 69. 

- * Social Studies: 

Teaching a Course in f^%onal Economics in the Soci'al Studies 
, Curriculum, Joint CouJ&U. on Economic Education. I 

The concept of consumer credit covers the consumer's short-term debt' 
(less than one year to maturity); and intermediate debtione to five years), 
Mortgage debt is counted sepa^ely; however, repair and modernization 
loans on housing is incluoWM^i consumer credit. Page 54. 

BUDGETING 

- >* 

^ Business Education: 

Economic'^Education Curriculum Guide: K~12, Oklahoma. 
The budget is an estimate of all Income and expenditures for a given 
period of time (including borrowed money and interest plus principal 
payments). Page ^11. • • 

Teaching Personal Economics in The Business Education Curriculum , 
Joint Council on Economic Education. 

Skill in spending can increase a consumer* s effective purchasing power 
and raise his level of living. Certain spending decisions can be made 
at home befor^ the consumer goes shopping, including budget restriction. 
Page 13. I 
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BUDGETING 

Business Education: 

Teaching Personal Economics in The Business Education. Curriculum , 
Joint Council on Econom.ic Education. 

A budget or a spending* plan is a tool that is used by individuals, 
businesses, and governments to improve the way money is spent. Page 18, 

Econbmics: 

The Economics of Crimey Metz, J.C.E.E. 

A budget can help determine if the cost of something is rising relative 
to income. This is done at the national as well as the personal level. 
For instance, the cost of cri\ne can be obtaihed and compared with the 
GNP to compute the total percentage of the tpt^l budget accounted for 
by crime reduction costs. Page'6. 

Home Economics: 

Teaching A Course in Personal Economics , Joint Council on Economic 
\ Education* ^ L 

^ ' An individual consumer or a family should kndw the value of carefully ^ 
examining and ordering income and expenditurtes; that is, it is necessary 
to appreciate the nature and value of a budgetlor spending plan. The 
budget is a tool for personal economic planning. It is necessary because 
income is limited and the goal is to achieve maximum satisfaction from 
the expenditure of that income. A good budget should be based upon a 
thoughtful appraisal of the individual's or th^ family's experiences and 
goals. Kage 50. - ' ' 

• Social Studies: 

Teaching Personal Economics in the^Social Studies Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Ec^ucation. ' r 

The budget helps the consumer appraise the percentage of his total 
expenditures he is free to change. In his budgeting, the consumer is 
able td weigh the real cost of spending for one good or service against 
. an'other. Page 51. 

BUS INfe^S ORGANIZATIONS: TYPES ' - • . 

American History: 

Economics in United States History. 1865-1970. , Arkansas. 
The most Important changes in the structure and organization of business 
have been the replacement of the family-sized private ownership style of 
business by the corporation as the mainstay of production and distribution?^ 
the tremendous increase in the size of businesses; and the separation of 
the functions of ownership and control of big business. Page 96. 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS; TYPES • . 

American History: . , - - 

Economics in United States History, 1865-1970 , Arkansas. 
A corporation is a form of business organization created by law and 
authorized by law to act as a single person, even though it may be owned 
by a number of persons. It is a legal person, a legal entity, an artificial^^ 
person who has some of the rights and privileges of a natural person. A' .'i' 
corporation which enjoys certain rights in the state of its origin may not 
be( allowed to enjoy these rights in amother stat§ v^here they conflict with' 
the state laws of the second state. Page 97/ ^- 

Teaching Economics in American History ,^ Dawson and Prehn, J.C. E.E. ; 
The corporate form' made it possit)le for firms to become large er>ough la 
engage in specialization ,^adopt mass production techniques, sell in wider 
markets, hire the *best employees , accumulate profits for reinve^menC, and 
enjoy other advantages over smaller firms. However, there are disadvan- 
tages to corporations. Some corporations became powerful monopolies, 
the actual owners (the stockholders) often had little real con^ol over the 
firm, and dishonest insiders sometimes engaged in corrtipt practices for 
their own .^benefit at the expense of the general stooJcholder and the public. 
Page 41. * ' ' ' 

Business Education; ' * 

Economic Education Curricului^ Guide; K-12, Oklahoma. • . 

The specialized needs of our^society call for different forrns of Business 
organization. Business men adopt that form of organization which seems 
best for helping them to organize and carry on their particular activities. 
Separation of ownershipJ an'd control in large corporations h^s resulted in 
a new type of decision-making ba^ed on the stewardship of expert 
managers. Page 109. 

Economics; • ' ' 

The Profit System , Kaplin and Prehen»/.'J.C.E.E. • / 
The tiny, transient, self-owned single proprietorship is the. dbminant form 
of business in numbers only. Currently there are" nearly" twelve million 
businesses in the United States, 75 percent of which are srnall-scale , 
firms owned by single proprietors. ^ Page 22. 

The Profit System, Kaplin and Prehen, J.C. E.E. 

Many people associate the term corporation with big business and they 
.assume that a , proprietorship is a small business. This diStincljion is not 
necessarily accurate because many corporatiorib are small businesses while 
some proprietorships and partnerships are large businesses. Page 26. 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS; TYPES - ^ 

Economics: . 

A Resource Document for a High School Course In'The United States ' 
/ ^ Economy/ Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E. E. . 

Single proprietorships are primarily a form of organization used by small 
business because of the ease in their establishment. But they have 
disadvantages, including unlimited liability and the difficulty in raising 
large amounts of capital. A corporation is a form of business organization 
suitable for large-scale business, because of limited HSfellifcy, continuity- 
(a corporation is a legal entity whose continuity is independent of 
individual operators or investors), ease of acquiring capital, especially 
through the issuance of corporate bonds and stocks^ and easy market- 
ability of many corporate stocks and bonds, which insures liquidity and 
the spread of the financial risk among many investors. Page 57. 

World Cultures: World History: 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEP). 
* ' Private business enterprises are organized efither as individual proprietor- 
ships, partnerships, or corporations . The corporation has become the 
' ^ dominant form of business organization in terms of total output. Page 51. 

CHOICE MAKING: SCARCITY • ^ 

American Democracy: ' ii^^^ 

Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy , 
Pittsburgh DEEP. 

Economics is the study of how men cope with- one central problem: ^The 
task of allocating their limited resources among the unlimited ends to 
which they might be'put. Page 2. 

American History: 

Economic Education for Washington Schools; 10-12, (DEEP). 
The basic economic fact is that productive resources are scarce in 
relation to the wants of society. This fact forces societies to* organize 
to solve the basic economic problem of choosing how the available 
resources are to be allocated to^ satisfy individual* wants'. Page 1. 

Economics in United States History, Arkansas; 

Man has a never-ending succession of wants for goods and services and 
limited resources with which to supply these wants and needs. This is 
the central economic problem all societies face.. Page 6. 
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CHOICE MAKING; SCARCITY 
American History: 

Readings in Economics for 11th Grade Students of U,S. History; The 
Great Depression, P ittsburgh D.E.E.P. — ' 

No^ society, including the United States, has ever had enough productive 
resdurces to produce all the goods and services people want. Durirjg- 
the past few years, the basic needs of a large number of people have 
not been satis^fied. Page 17. ^. - , 

Teaching EcoQomics in American History, D awson and Prehn, jTc.E.E. 
The demand for such things as water and revenue-producing land is 
' increasing, but nature has given us a fixed supply. Page 55. 

Business Education: ' ^ 

Economics in the Business Curriculum , Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Man has always faced the economic problem of how can' the individual 
or the society of which he is a^part, use and allocate the limited 
. resources available so as to achieve the best possible satisfaction of 
^ the unlimited wants that are held. Page 7 . 
f «• ' ' . 

Economics in the Business Curriculum, Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Our economic resources must somehow be rationed among the various 
alternative uses for their services. Page 47. 



Economics in the Business Curriculum , Joint CounclHon Economic Education. 
-The basic reason for an economic system in any society is that it takes 
a system to produce adequate satisfaction of human wants. The economic 
problem in a broad sense is, as we have said, to balance limited 
economic resources and unlimited human wants. Page 65. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

Every society is faced with the problem ;pf resource allocation because 
human wants exceed the resources that are available to satisfy them. 
This includes the allocation of natural, human, and capital resources, as- 
well OS such resources as time, energy, and space. Page 7. 

Teaching Personal Econ6mics in 'the Business Education Curriculum^ Joint 
Council on Economic Education. , 

Discretionary spending is that amount which the consumer may choose 
to spend for a particular purpose and at a particular time. Page 18. 
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CHOICE MAKING; .SCARCITY . ' - 

Business Education: . 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. * 
Consumers ciiffer in many ways, e.g. , in the size of their incomes and 
In expenditure patterns. An appreciation of these variations'wiil help 
the consumer. with his budgeting and investment, and enable him to make 
more effective use of his life-span income'. A knowledge of variations 
in consumer spending will also help the individual citizen to fashion 
public {Policies affecting consumption. Page 43. 

Teaching Personal Ecc?nomics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Coun'cil on Economic Education. 
• * The private sector of the economy makes use of the market mechanism. 
Individuals make decisions to buy and sell goods and services, and 
resources are allocated on the basis of these deci^ons. The public 
se*ctor, which relies on citizens' decisions (not individual market . 
deci-sions) to allocate resources for the collective provision of goyds and 
services. Page 64. ' ^ . 

Economics: * . , '-^ ^ ^ 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide; K-'12 , Oklahoma. ^ 
The basic problem of limited resources versus unlimited wants at every 
level, brings about the necessity bi economic-decisioti making^ on both 
the societal and personal level. Page 118. 
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Econorftfa. Education Curriculum Guide: K-12, Oklahoma. 
Relatively scaVde resources place limitations on societies' ability to 
satisfy its wants or needs, thereby necessitating the making of choices 
as between possible alternative wants or needs. Page 119. 

The Economics of Crime , Metz, J.C.E.E. .J''" 
If all factors of production (land, labor, 'capital and entrepreneurial 
ability) were in such great abundance that all persons could have all the 
factors they desired, such as the air. we breathe, then no one would be 
economically deprived and there woulH probably be very little crime 
against property. However, since factors of production are not in such 
abundance, Ehere fs some relative scarcity and economic deprivation is 
one of the results. Page 12. ^ 

The Economics of Pollution, Wolozin, J.C.E.E. 

Clean air and water, although they are owned in common, are not free; 
they are increasingly scarce anci>aluable resouirces precisely because 
they have been treated in the past as if they wet-e free and unlimited irt 
supply. Page 14* 
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CHOICE MAKING; SCARCITY 
Economics: 



Income, Emplayment/and Prices. Wagner and Gery . * 
The basic economic question confronting every society is how resources 
shall be used to satisfy human wants. Stated simply, the problem is how 
:Xo allocate what we have to get what-we want. Page 1. 



easuring 'the Performance of the Economy , Wagner. 



On one hand, we find unlimited wants' wiiich may be satisfied in many 
.different ways. On the other hand, we find scarce resources which can 
be used in many different ways. These conditions m-ean that not ail wants 
can be satisfied. It is necessary to choose (or economize) which out of 
an unlimited number of want& are to be satisfied.-. Page 1. 

Measuring the Performance of the Economy , Wagjier. 
,Few Americans ever seem content with what they now have. This lack 
of contentment with what we now have, and the almost continuous 
striving for a higher standard of living, is one of the characteristics 
of our culture . Page 16. ' ' 

The Profit System , Kaplan dnd Prehen, J.C.E.E. 

All societies face one fundamental economic fact of life: Human wants 
are relatively unlimited, but the natural resources and labor which are 
required to produce goods and services are limited. Therefore, every 
society faces the problem of scarcity and must set up priorities; that 
is, choices must be made as to which resources will be used and for 
what purpose. Page 33. 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in the United States 
Economy r ^Townsheijp'-Zellner, T.C . E. E. ^ 
The basic economic problem is the fimited nature of productive resources 
in relation to people[s economic war^^^ which a^re virtually ^Imitless. 
People us? an intelligent, objective, rational approach to make the best 
use of scarce resources in a manner that most nearly satisfies their 
economic wants. SucK an apprq^ach is called economising, and economics 
is essentially the study and understanding of decisions and activities 
involved ir\ this economizing process. Page 32. 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for' a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania, 

Scarcity is a universal characteristic of all societies. Human wants 
appear to be, Without limit. Page 4. - * 
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CHOICE MAKING: SCARCITY . . ■ • . ' 

Government: 

Government and our Economy , -Lewis ; J.C.E.E. 

In common with all people everywhere, we need an economic syste'm 
because our wqnts for goods and services outstrip oV capacity and 
ability to produce them. We combine human and natural res-ources to. . ^ 
produce goods and sefvices to satisfy our wants. , These, resources , 
however, are always limited in supply in relation to demand. They are 
scarce, and this 'will always be so. Page 5.' : 

Government and our Economy , Lewis, J.C.E.E. 

Scarcity refers not to absolute amounts, but to the amoufti: of resources 
in relation to society's needs, wants, and desires. In the United States 
today, -we produce more goods tHan any c6untry has ever produced in the 
history of the world. Yet in an? economic sense, goods'in the United 
States are scarce. There is not enough for everyone to have all he 
wants of everything. Page 7. 

Home Economics: * > 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , joint . ^ 
Council on Economic Education. | 
The consumer's expenditures on clothing are relalted to his goals, total 
income and the priorities he established. Priorities are established by 
matching personal income with personal taste and preference. Page 3. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculuip , Joint 
Council on Economic Educa^-Wbn. . ^ 

' The consumer can help himself make good choices by seeking information 
about the product or services he wants, and then by u^ing that information 
as a basis for making his decision. This information allows him to 
utilize his Freedom of Choice effectively. Page 5. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education'. . ' < 

. Values, goals and standards of living are interrelated as forces influencing 
\he use 9f family resources for housing. Each stage in, the family cycle 
' has its unique wantsV needs, responsibilities" and r^'s9urces and long-r , - 

run planning helps families see the financial problems at each stage. The 
decisions made by families at each stage in the management of financial 
resources affect the kind of housing they will have. Page'8. ^ o 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home llconomics Curriculum , Joint 
^ . Council on Economic ^Education. 

In the American economy the consumer has freedom of choice in d^cldi^ig^ 
; ' how to spend his dollar on goods and services. ^Page 9. j ^ • 
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Home Economics: 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Horfie Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

The status of choice includes the choice between the satisfying of wants / 
through' private or public expenditure. * Page 20. / 

Social Studies: ' ' . 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Social Studies Curriculum , Joint ] 
Council on Economic Education. ' * ' 

The private sector of the economy makes use of the market mechanism^. 
Individuals make decisions to buy and sell gc^oS^and services, and 
resources are allocated on the basis of these VecDsions. The public 
sector of the economy is the government sectorVwhich relies on 
' , qitizens' decisions (not individuals market decisions) to allocate 
resources for the collective provision of goods and services. Page 8. 

World Cultures:^ World History: 

Economip Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). 
The problem of sparcity faces all societies. Because of scarcity, all 
societies must make choices — the more primative the society, the fewer 
are the alternatives available to them in satisfying their wants. The 
wants of primative societies are therefore, mainly the things defined as 
basic needs. Page 1. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-L2, (DEEP). ^ 
Wants change with time. Collectively wants are always increasing and I 
can never be completely satisfied. * Man has non-economic wants (wants that 
cannot be satisfied By material goods or services) ^s well as economic 
, wants. Economic wants will generally reflect tlfe existing state of 
technology. Page J. 

Ecoriomic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). , ' ' 

' The wants of an economy are influenced tbe values, tastes and 
mores of the society. Page it. > - . . ' ^ „ . 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10"'12, (DEEP). 
The collective wants of a society and the priorities assigned to the 
various .wants will determi*ne how resources will be allocated. Page 23. 
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CHOICE MAKING; SCARCITY * , • 

World Cultures: World History: ' * ^ , . 

Economic Education' for Washington S^chools: 10-12 , (DEEP). 
Every^ economy is faced with multiple wants that a^e often in conflict, or 
cannot be satisfied because of scarcity. Because aU'iwants cannot be 
satisfied, a S9Ciety mjust choose between alternatives. In the past, the 
production of consumer goods has received a lower priority than other , 
economic activities deteri^^ined by the central planners. Page 61. 

CIRCULAR FLOW OF GOODS AND SERVtCES ' - / 

American History: . ^ - " 

Economics in United States History: 1865-1970 , Arkansas. 
On each working day, peoplg go out ffom households to sell their 
productive talents or resources to business. ^Business, uses these resources 
to produce the goods and services that flow from the factories, mines, 
offices, football fields, airlines, schools, and banks. To the resource 
owners, business pays r^nt for land, wages for labor, interest for , . 
capital, and profit for entrepreneurship. The payments people receive 
constitute the flow of income with which they buy the finished goods 
and services they have helped- to produce. Page 5. 

Business Education: . ^ 

s Economics in the Business Curriculum, Joint Coi^ncil on Economic Education. 

Although the circular flow of money can be very complicated and complex, 
the basic outlines are clear: incomes are created out of the services / 
rendered in the production process of goods and services, and these 
incomes in turn make possible the purchases (and sales) of goods and 
seryices. Page'68.^ 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. * 

There is a flow of goods and services between consumers and producers.^ 
The consumer provides productive resources to business such as labor, 
management,* and so on. Business, in turn, uses these productive 
- ' - ^. resources to produce goods and services ..^ Money is a social invention 
used to facilitate the flow of goods and serv4ce.s and to direct. resource 
allocation. Consumers receive incomes in return for" their productive 
resources, and they spend their incomes to buy consumer goods and 
services produced by business. Page 5. ^ 
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CIRCULAR FLOW OF GOODS AND SERVICES 
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Fluctuations; in the American Economy , Villard, J.C.E.E, 
National income is equal not only to the Value of current output but 
also to the sum of'the income payments made to the labor, natural 
resources, and capital which m^de such output pos^^ible. This equality 
reflects the circular flow of spending that take* place in any economy. 
Page 15. • ' > * 

Fluctuations in the Ameriqan Economy , Villard, J.C.E.E.-. 
What businessmen receive is ultimately paid' to the three productive 
'factors,, which receive the market value of their contribution to production. 
And these factor payments are in turn used to buy goods and services, 
thereby completing the circle. Page 16. 

Measuring the Performance of th^ Economy , Wagner. 
In every transaction thereas a^flow of a commodity or service from the 
seller to the buyer and, in exchange, a counter flow of money or credit 
from the buyer to the seller. An important t-hing to remember about the 
transaction is that t;he value of both these flows i-s equal. Page 4. " 

Measuring the Performance of the Economy , Wagner. 
Government also participates in the flow^of goods and money. Part of 
the income which households receive from business will be paid to the' 
government in the form of taxes; A large portion of these tax payment^ 
will in turn be channeled back info households as government pays' 
interest on government bonds, wages and salaries to its employees, and 
pensions to veterans. Page 6. 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in the United State s 
Economy, Jownshend-Zellner, JjC.E.E. > 
Factor or resource owners are paid in money.. The flow of , money represents 
costs of production to businesses and money income, to factor owners 
who are the income receivers. The income receivers, as consumers spend 
their money income. This flow of con^um^r expenditures, when received 
by businesses, may be viewed as business receipts. Pagfe 65. 



Home Econo^i^ics^ 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Econpmic Education. 

'There is a flow of goods and services between consumers and producers. 
The consumer provides productive resources to business such as labor, 
management, and 150 on. Business in turn, uses tJieSe productive 
resources to produce goods and services. Money is a social invention 
used to fi^cilitate the fipw of goods and services and to direct resources 
allocation. Consumers receive incomes in return for their productive resources, 
and they spend their incomes to buy consumer goods and services produced 
by busine^. Page 63 
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CIRCULAR FLOW OF GOODS AND SERVICES - ' \ 

/ 

» 

Social Studies: " ' ^ ^ 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Social Studie^s Curriculum, Joint 
^ Council on EconWnic Education. , 

There is a flow of goods. and services between cpnsumers and producers. , 
The consumer provides productive resources to business such as labor, 
management and so on. Business, in*turn, uses these productive 
resources to produce goods and services. Money is a social invention 
'used to facilitate the flow of goods and services and to direct resource 
allocation. Consumers , receive incomes in return for their productive 
resources, and they spend their incomes to buy consumer goods and 
' ' ^services produced by business . Page 63.' 

World Cultures: World History: 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEP). 
There is a circular llQw^of money, goods ; and services in a modem market 
economy. Individuals receive mcAey inaome from business or government 
in payment f6r prpducti^ve resources or as transfer payme'nts and .then 
return this money to business ahd government through purchases, taxes, 
or savings.. Page 50. * , 

CITY PLANNING , , 

American History: 

Economics in American History: 1865-1970 , Arkansas. 
UrBanization of the hodgepodge variety, which has developed because of 
ineffective or no planning, cuts de'eply into the economic growth of the 
city and renders unrealistic th6 values many of the people had held before 
they wereudrawn into' the impersonalized life they have entered. 

Decentralization and replacement of decay that is going on without 
overa'il planning is temporary, haphazard, and often a wasteful use of 
resources. Page 71. , * ^ 

Geography: , . ^ ^ * ' * 

Economic ^Education Curriculum Guide: K-12, Oklahoma. ' ' ^ 

. Planning is essential to the orderly growth of a city. Page 76. 
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COMPARATIVE. SYsItEMS ' * . 
, — — ?- 

-American Ejemocracy: 

i 

5 Government and oun Econbmic System, Lewis, J.C.E.E. 
* ^ Some societies organize their economies so that responsibility for 

ec^nomizing^rests almost entirely on their governments . ^Jjese societies 
are referred to afe sbcialis't, communist, authoritarian, or command 
economies . • " 

'5ome countries^ place reliance upon private ownership and free choices 
^ by individuals in economic matters as each individual seeks to make 
his living-^^arning and spending— as he sees fit within the limits of " 
his abilities and opportunities. Individuals compete with each other 
in offering 1 their skills and their goods for sale, and in buying what they 
want ancl are able to pay for. This is a free enterprise or capitalistic ^ 
system. ' Page 6. . • • ' 

^* ' 

Government and our Economic System , Lewis, J.C.E.E. 
The Soviet Union relies heavily on collective, authoritarian, govern- 
- ^ mental economic (Planning and decision-making. Page 59. 

- Government and our Economic System , Lewis, J.C.E.E. 
The so-called'democratic .socialist economies of D^enmark, Norway, and 
Sweden use an interesting combination of government and market. These 
Scandinavian economies rely too heavily upon free individual choice, 
consumer sovereignty, and the market to be thought of as fully sociali'st* 
in the Eastern European sense. On the other hand, they differ markedlv^ 
from the U.S. modified market system in their much greater reliance upon 
collective economizing through government decision-making. Page 69. 

Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy , 
Pittsburgh DEEP. " ' 

The term economic system refers to the way different economic elements 
(individual consumers , Workers , and managers, productive organizations 
such as factories or farms, and government agencies) are Unked together 
to form an organic whole. The term economic system also refersJjoJ^he , f 
\*, way decisions -are made as to'lSl^hat Ihese^conomic elements will do in 
^determining the answers to those basic economic questions^, which every 
nation fa.ces. . Page 3. , 

f 

Readings^i^n Eco n omics- for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy , 
, Pittsburgh DEEP. , • " - * 

Nations with traditional economic systems permit the customs of the past 
to make the basic e^Spnomic decisions for them. Page 4. 
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COMPARATIVE SYSTEMS 
American Democracy: 



Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy , 
Pittsbi%h DEEP. ' 



The morp^pical political and economic unit of the medieval perloa was, 
the feudal estate. Each estate, .called a manor, formed an economic 
unit. The goal of each estate was self-sufficiency. ^ Economics decisions 
were guided by this goal. Page 19. 

Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy , 
Pittsburgh DEEF. ^ ^ ^ S . . ^ 

Mercantlellsm was a protective philosophy that sought to move an economy 
from emphasis on agriculture to ^mphasls'on Industry^ through the^use of 
the power's of the state. To effect this change, the state had to protect 
Industry against outsiders^ In other economies and to regulate industry's 
activities for effective growth. Page 65. 

Readings"^ In Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy . ^ 
Pittsburgh DEEP. 

On the surface, the operation of a command ecqnomy seems much easier 
to understand* than the operatlon'of a market economy. Economic decisions 
are made by planner^ with no need tD. risk the decisions made 'by millions 
of individuals. The simplicity of planning Is only on the surface; Command 
economies, like other economies, must grapple with the problem of 
scarcity. Just as market economies have multiple goals, planned 
economies must also choose between different, and sometimes conflicting 
obj.pctlves. Page 150. 

Readings In Economics for 12th Grade Students of Amet-lcan Democracy , 
Most of the world's economies lie somewhere between America's private 
enterprise and Russia's communism. The last few years have seen ^ 
set of Interesting new Western European experiments in democratic 
economic planning combined with private enterprise and economic 
freedom., that some feel point the way to the future. Economic planning 
has ceased to be a dirty word to many conservative European businessmen. 
Page 196. * , - . 

4 

American History:. 

, Economic Education for Washington Schools; 10-12 , 0EEP). 

The economlc^declslon-making organization of any society represents a 
mixture of tradition, command, and the market. The decision-making mix 
^ is subject to change in any economy over time. Page 1. 
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COMPARATIVE SYSTEMS 



Americart History: .ijk 



Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). 
In normal times in the United States, decisions were made mainly by the 
market mechanism. In wartime, however, direct government decree was 
substituted. Page 46. ' 

* .. ^ 

Economics in. United States History: 1865-1970 . Arkansas. 
Whether the problem which has been attributed to scarcity of productive^ 
resources^s one of production or distribution, there is still the need for 
basic decision-making if society is to make the best use of its resources. 
The organization which people of all countries develop for making these 
decisions is called an economic sys-tem. 

Although Economic systems are not static organizations, most of them 
changed gradually as they have developed. There exist today three main 
economic systems. There are many overlaps between them. None of them 
exactly fits the role ascribed to it, but all of them have some, unique 
basic characteristics. It is primarily the way in which economic activities 
are coordinated to answer the questions of what to produce, how to produce, 
and for wTiom to produce that distinguishes one from the other. Page 2. 

Economics in United States History: 1865-1970 , Arkansas. 
All nations have to make decisions as to how-to us^ their relatively scarce 
resources to the greatest want-satisfying capacity. The centr 1 economic 
problem is the same. Only the organisational afpproach to resolving it 
varies from country to country. Page 6. / 

Teaching Economics in American History / Dawson and Prehn, J.-C. E. E. 
The American colonies had enjoyed a considerable amount of economic 
freedom. The effects of. increasing^ E^itish restrictions on colonial trade 
and of increasingly effective enforcemeut of those mefca'n tills t policies 
'were deeply felt in the colonial economy. Page 10. 

Teaching Economics in Amerfcan History . Dawson an^Prehn, J.C.jC.E. 
The year 1776, the year in which American independence was delcared, 
was also the year in wMth Adam' Smith published his famous book the 
Wealth of Nations . Spilth argued against mercantilism In favor of "free 
trade. Smith's theorjii^s serve as the essential tenets o/ capitalism and 
free enterprise. Pa;^e 11* ^ 
. / 

t 
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COMPARATIVE SYSTEMS / ' 

American History: 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Capitalism means that most productive resources are privately owned 
and controlled. Producers' hope to cover all posts and hax^ enough left 
over for profit. Consumers help to guide and direct economic activity ^ 
by showing their willingness (or lack of it) to buy certain products. In 
communism, the important economic decisioris are made by a central * 
authority. People may be able to own certain ba^ic consumer goods, but 
the government will have a powerful influence on the distribution of those 
goods. Communist countries usually have an economic plan. Each year, 
leaders of government, the armed forces, and Industry set economic goals 
and formulate a plan for deciding how much steel, iron ore, electricity 

and so on wiJJ. be needed to meet these goals. 

<* 

Attempts to establish the superiority of one economic system over another 
are difficult. Because nations differ in terms of population, availability 
• of natural resources, status of technological development and average 
level/of education, it is hard to say how much of one nation* s superiority 
' . 'can be attributed to its system and how mucl^ to advantages in resources 
and other^factors . , P'a'ge 89. ^ j 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Political systems are sometimes confused with economic structures. In 
theory, any kind of political system can coexist with any kind of economic 
system. Page 90.* * 

Readings in Economics for Uth Grade Students of U. S. History: The 
Great Depression , Pittsburgh DEEP. 

A market economy is an ideal mechanism for economic decision making in 
* a commuiiity that places a high value on a man's right to make his own 
decisions; as long as the, market gives rise to enough jobs to provide a 
job for everyone who wants to work. Page 1. 

Business Education; 

Economics in the Business Curriculum, Joint Council on Economic Education, 
'No Economy can actually be a purely private enterprise, socialist, or 
communist. I\^[ost are considerably mixed, including our own. Page 15. 

Economics in the Business Curriculum , Joint Council on Economic Education, 
Because piivate property is vital to the operation of a modified market 
economy^ our legal system is designed to protect the right of an individual 
to own and use his property as he sees fit as long as he does not interfere 
with the rights of others. Page 61. > ^ ' 
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. COMPARATIVE SYSTEMS * • . 

Economics: ' ^ 

0 

The £eonomlcs of the Ocean;s. Colberg', J.C.E.E. 
Ohe of the assets of the private enterprise system |s the concept of 
private property. A great virtue of private ownership is that the owner 
, 'will usually take good care of his own possessions. While -on the other 
hand, property that is nwned in common with many other's is apt to be 
treated shabbily. Page 5. 

Economics of Poverty and Racial Discrimination, Thurow, J.C.E.E. 
The i ncomes individuals obtain by working may not be the incomes society 
thinks they should have. As a consequence, one of the continuing functions 
of government is to alter the market income distribution to the Income 
distribution desired by society. Choosing a desired income distribution 
is ultimately a^ public value judgement made through the political process. 
However, the income distribution that is most equitable according to 
society*s preferences may not produce the most woik. As a result, society 
must consider the problem of economic growth v/\\en it considers making 
adjustments to achieve a more equitable income distribution. Page 2, 

Measuring the Performance of the Economy , Wagner. ' 
Ever^ society must devise some means for deciding what and how much is 
to be produced, how it is to be produced, and how the output will be 
distributed among the members of society. The laws, institutions, and* 
devices which make it possible for these functions to be performed ^re 
termed an economic system. Page 1. 

The Profit Sy stem, Kaplan arid Prehen, J.C.E.E. 

In the American economy, which is basically a free enterprise, market^ 
oriented system, the decision^ as to what is to be produced, hpw goods 
and services^ should be produced and who will get the goods an(^ services 
once they are produced are made each time the consumer makes a purchase 
and each time the producer, lured by the profit motive, seeks to satisfy 
consumer demand. Page 33. ^ 

' The Profit System , Kaplan and Prehen, J.'C.E.E. . \ ' ' ■ ^ 

Socialists believe that private production for profit inevitably lead's to 
waste as well as inequity. Wastes are caused by emotional, misleading 
advertising^ artificial obsolescence brought about by frequent style changes^ 
excessive use of salesmanship, needless duplication and peribdic over-' 
production. They claim that if production were left in the hands of a 
socialist government, production would be planned and living standards' 
would Use. Page 39. ' , , 

I -- • • . 
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COMPARATIVE SYSTEMS ... * ^ 

Economics: * , * 

A Resource -Document for a" High.Schooi Course in The United States 
> Economy , Townshend-Zeiin^r, J.C.E.E. V * 

Economic 'activities and decisions^ are baSed on, and reiate td, people's 
values. ^The economic system is a subsystem of the total social system 
that includes people'^* values and tft^ir non-economic wants. Page 35. 

'^ A Resource ^Document fona High School Course in The United States 
^ Economy , Townshend-Zellnfer , J.C.E.E. 

' • A'free e-nterprise system has an Individual-centereci and market-centered 
economy, in tefms of economic control and decision making. Page 73. 

A.Re'source Document for a High School Course In The United States - * 
^ ^Economy , Townshend^ZellnervJ.C.E.E., 

Modification and additions to the private enterprise system have been 
developed through government to meet the problems generated by the 
operation of t;l^e private enterprise system. Page 85. ^ 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in the United States 
Economy , Town^hend-Zellner, -J.C. E.E. ^ . ' 

All economic systems mus^t sftlve.the same basic problems: what to produce 
and how; how much to* produce and who gets' what is produced.' Different^ 
economic systems 'solve these problems in different ways , through different 
combinations of economic institutions which organize each system; Page 147. 

• ft. * 

- A Resource Document for a High School Course in the United States 

Economy, TowR-shend-Z*ellner, J.C.E.E. ' . . ^ 

' In the late nineteenth century, the British econolTilc system was one of 
laissez-faire capitalism: Page 150. 

Suggested Procedures and Resource? for d Minimum Course in Economics, 
Pennsylvania DEEP. 

All economic systems are faced with the need to allocate scarce productive 
resources. Page 4. ' 

Suggested Procedures ^nd Resources for a Minimum Course in E^onomic^, 
Pennsylvania DEEP.' ' , 

A private enterprise economy is based upon the basic institutions of private 
property, enforcable contracts, and the right to earn profits. Supply, demand, 
and profits are vital factors in a competitive market system, and the allocation 
and distribution of resources are accomplished through their interaction. In 
a competitive market system, ^producers are forced to operate efficiently in 
order to earn a profit. . - 

Most economic systems are blends, being neither purely private tior purely 
state controlled. Page 9* . ' 
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Economics: 



Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course In Economics , 
Pennsylvania DEEP. • 
Historically, our free enterprise economy has been characterized by 
governmental enforcement of contracts, police protection over property 
rights, operation of an adequate money system, tariffs to .promote industry, 
subsidies to encourage a good transportation system, and legislation to 
enforce competition. Page 29, 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics, 
Pennsylvania DEEP. 

' Under capitalism, markets and prices, reflecting shifting consumer demands 
and business , supplies , are the main regulators which allocate scarce 
resources into the production of desired goods and services. 

In perspective, capitalistic economies have beqn much more successful 
^ ' than any other type in raising standards of living. Page 34. ' '\ 

Suggested Procedures a.nd Resources for a Minim^'um Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania .DEEP. 

^ Under any system, government taxes and government>expenditures are used 
to finance-services not provided through the market place. *Page 35. 

World Cultures: ''World History: . 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, DEEP, 
Ttiere are theoretically three ways in which societies can organize and 
reach economic decisions: traditions; reliance on a central authority, or 
through the market mechanism . Societies never use just'one type. of 
economic organization but mix all three with a dominance of one or another 
oT the factors . ^ 

Change in institutions, attitudes ,, and economic methods is constantly 
occurring. Each change results in- some modification of the economic 
society. Page 31' ■ ' 

• * 

Economic Educatioji for Washington, Schools; 10-12, .DEEP. 
. The goals o£ a particular society Will determine the allocation of resources 
and the type of goods produced. Page 8. 
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COMPARATIVE SYSTEMS 

' World Cultures: World History: 

\ 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , DEEP. 
Over the years, as a result of changes in technology and social attitudes, 
there are likely to be shifts in the relative importance of centralized, 
decentralized, and tradition-oriented decision-making in an economy. Such 
shifts are- likely to lead to changes in the way productive resources are 
allocated. Page 13 • 

Economj.c Education for Washington Schools; 10-12, DEEP. 
All economic systems change over time. The impetus for change may come 
from external and/or internal facfors. Page 19. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, DEEP. 
, Every society must have an organization to determine what is to be produced 
and have institutions through which these decisions are implemented. 
Page 24. ' 

Economic Education fof Washington Schools: 10-12, DEEP. 
Overcoming the inertia of tradition is a basic problem in most under- / 
developed countries. As traditional ways are Cdtst aside, production for 
market becomes more important in econ'omic decision-making. Decision 
by command is being commonly employed in attempts by underdeveloped 
countries to initiate change. Commands may be issued by democratically 
elected authority or by authoritarian rulers^ ^ Page 72. 

Readings in Economicg for 10th Grade Students of World Cultures , Pittsburgh 

It was the commercial revolution that produced the dynamic and expensive 
type of society, known as capitalism, where the desire for profits is the 
drivir|g motive andlarge accumjuiations of capital are employed to make 
. profits- by various elaborate and often indirect methods . Page 5. 

Readings in Economics for 10th Grade Students of World Cultures , Pittsburgh ^ 
DEEP. , 

Mercantilism is an economic philosophy geared to Jthe goal of self- 
sufficiency. The mercantilist's primary goal is to gain access to the raw 
materials needed for industrial production and to create markets for the 
goods his industries producjp. Page 7. ^ 

The World Economy , Calderwood, J.C.E.E. , ' 

Considerations of domestic planning and international politics have tended to 
dominate the decisions of the'Communist countries in the field of foreign trade. 
However, the commtinist cojantries are doing an increasing amount of trade with 
non-communist countries and undoubtedly market considerations are beginning 
to play an increasing role as they formulate their trade policies./ Page 35. 
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COMPETITION 



American Democracy; i ' ' 

/ . 

Government and Our Economic System^ Lewte-r-f^. E. E. " y 

Those who give the most of what society wants wiii get the mo'st from 
society--not because it is "nice" that this shouid happen, but because of 
the driving, compeiiing force of competition. Page i3. 

Readings in Economics for i2th Grade Students of American Democracy . 
Pittsburgh DEEP. • 

Competition keeps the prices as iow as they can be and stiii return a 
normai profit to producers. Competition stimulates production and makes 
more goods and services available to more people. Competition encourages 
producers to find more efficient and cheaper ways to make better goods. 
But competition, in a market economy, pursues but one goal, and that is 
profit. It can also be 'self-destructiye . As technology becomes more 
complex' and the machinery used in production more expensive, competition 
may tend to favor larger and larger business units. These larger units can 
afford to adopt the most modem methods tHat produce at the lowest per 
unit cost. The exact point in any industry at which competition stops being 
desirable and becomes undesirable is a matter of interpretation. Page 53. 

American History: 

Ec(^nomics in United States History: 1865-19.70 . Arkansas. 
Traditionally competiJtion was believed to infiure that no one person or firm 
could influence or exercise control of a market if there were. a large pumber 
of sellers. We have foUnd that the number of firms which must be involved 
to insure the best use oJ^resources varies with the product and the 
stability of the market. • 

Competition between substitutes is a major trend in today's marketing 
which was not present in earlier days,. Page 112. 

Teaching Economics in American History . Da,wson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Monopoly means that there is only one seller of a product of service. This 
is hard to find in reality, but business concentration in the form of 
Oligopolies — a few sellers — is quite common today ahd some of the economic 
effects are similar to those that would stem from a pure monopoly. Page 11. 

Teaching Economics in American Hisfeory . Dawson and.Prehn, 7.C.E.E. 
Some industries, by their very nature, are not suited for pure competition. ' 
That is, it is actually more economical for one firm to be the sole producer. 
Public utilities are usually classified as natural monopolies and given 
franchises by government. Because of their monopoly position, they are 
regulated by some sort of public service commission. Page 51. 
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Economics: 



/ 

\ 



The Profit System , Kaplan and Prehen/ J.C . E. E. 

The net effect of the competitive search for profit has kept our economy 
growing and advancing. Competition forces businessmen to provide goods 
and services of relatively high quality and low cost, thereby raising ^| 
living stamdards.. Page 2. 

The Profit System, Kaplan and Prehen, J.C.E.E. 

A market is characterized by pure competition when there are a great many 
sellers of a product and the product of every seller is identical. Each 
seller is such a small part of the total picture that he has no influence on 
the market price. Other forms of mafket structure do exist and provide 
the firm or firms in those markets some degree of control over prices. A 
monopoly exists when there is only one seller in the market. Firms with 
monopoly power frequently earn higher than normal profits by restricting 
output and selling at a higher than competitive price. Page 14. t 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The United States ! * * 

Economy, Townshend-Ze liner, J.C.E.E. 

Competition is rivalry among two or more parties whereby each party tries 
to succeed relative to his rival. Jhe degree of competition may vary from 
intense to passive. It may cease on agreement between rivals. Page 69. 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The United States 
Economy , Townshend-Zellner, J.^C.E.E. ^ ' > ^ 

All markets do^not automatically possess the attribute of effective 
competition. Basically, the degree of effective competition in markets 
varies. Page 90. 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The United States 
Economy , fownshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E. - • - ' , 

The degree of competition in the market depends upon the number of buyers 
and sellers in the maricet,^ barriers to entry of new sellers or biiyers to the 
market, differentiation of products or outlet?,* and information concerning 
prices and products available. Page 9*2. 

, « r 

A Resource Document for a High Schqol Course in The United States 
Economy, To^nshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E. ' • , 

Under cohditions of modern technology, businesses must be very large to be 
able to produce as efficiently as possible, to use mass production techniques, 
so that they can achieve the lowest. possible costs. The entire market demand 
for a product may be only enough to support a small number of large businesses, 
Thus, there is a quasi-monopoly in the market — only a handful of firms, with 
the danger of ineffective competition^ Page 96. 
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■COMPETITION 

' I — ' — 

* Economics: 



Suggeste^d Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania, 

It has grown Increasingly difficult to preserve effective competition in 
certain segments of our economy , and the costs of preserving competition 
should be weigheii against the benefits accruing from it. Page 9. 



Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania, 

The American people have d^qmanded big expenditures for education, national 
defense, highways, recreation, libraries, etc., which cannot be placed 
.upon a competitive bails. 

Natural nlonopolies often exist where 'it would clearly be inefficient to have 
more than one producer.. Page 13. ' 



.iGovernment: 



Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12, Oklahoma. 
As the American economy developed, some regulatioi;! was necessary to 
preserve effective competition. Natural monopolies for providing gas, 
electricity, water, and telephone services are franchised and regulated by 
government because competition would be wasteful and inefficient. Page 84. 



Home Economics: 



Te'aching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

Family plans for acquiring housing affect and are affected by conditions in 
the total economy. ' Competition could lower prices and improve the quality 
of the product as well. Page fif. , . . 



CONSUMERS; CONSUI^PTION: UTILITY; DEMAND 
American Democracy: . ' 



Government and our Economic Sysfem , T^evds, J'.C.^E.E. 
Consumers, byjheir behavior in the market, are constantly passing 
judgement on the efforts of producers. Thus a wise producer does his 
best to anticipate this judgement. We sometimes speak of this as 



consumer sovereignty. Page 11, 
-4^ 
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CONSUMERS: CONSUMPTION: UTILITY: DEMAND: 
American Democracy: 

Readings in Economics for i2th Grade Students of American Democracy / 
Pittsburgh DEEP. ' 

In economics, demand refers to the quantities of a particular good or 
service individuals are willing and a'ble to buy at various prices at a 
particular point in time. Page 36. 

The Profit Sys'tem , Kaplan and Prehen, J.C.E.E, 

In a free market economy, consumers signal the businessmen in the market; 
that is, they either buy or don't buy his product. Therefore, businessmen 
will channel their activities into producing those goods and services 
consumers want because the businessman wants to make a profit. Page 1. 

^ American Hiystory: 

Economics in United States History: 136^-1970 , Arkansas. 
As consumers we want food, clothing, shelter, and the conveniences and 
luxuries which continue to be created. These are known.as consumer goods 
and services because they satisfy our immediate needs and wants , 
directly. Page 1. 

Economics in United States History; 1865-1.970 , Arkansas. 

Demand means the consumer is both able and willing to pay the price 

being asked at the time for a good or service." Page 18. ' 

Readings in Economics for 11th Grade Students of U.S. Hi story: The Great 
Depression , Pittsburgh DEEP. 

Effective demand is the willingness and-ability to spend money on goods', 
'and services. Page 17 . • 

^Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson & Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
There are many illustrations of how 'consumer demand can help 'direct 
production in history. Virginia's productive resources were quickly shifted 
to tobacco production, as guided by the money votes 'of the London 
consumers. Page 6. • . , ^ - 

Teaching Economics in American History, Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
" As a result of Upton Sinclair's novel The Jungle , which described abominable 
conditions in meat-packing plants, and the discovery by a government 
physician that harmful substances were being put in certain drugs, medicines 
and canned goods, legislation was enacted to require govfernmenir inspection 
• ^ of all meat sold in interstate commerce and that the ingredients of food and 
drug products be listed on labels--a step foreward in consumer protection. 
Page 56 . • . 
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CONSUMERS; CONSUMPTION; ^UTILITY; DEMAND 
Business Education: 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

Skill in spending can increase a consumer's effective purchasii[ig power 
and raise his level of living. Page 13. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
. Council on Economic Education. ^ \ 

In our economic system, consumer spe-nding helps to determine w|at goods 
and services are produced. Page J5. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculim, Joint 
Council o^ Economic Education. ' ~J 

Consumer spending helps to determine how much is to be produ^^d'of each 
good and service. Consumer-Spending helps to determine whether individual 
businesses succeed or fail. Consumer spending affects production and ^ ° 
employment; therefore, it also helps to determine the total income of the 
economy. Page 16 . ' 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

The amount that a consumer spends and the kind of goods -and services he 
buys are influenced by such variables as the amount of his income, his 
age, his personal values , prices,- custom, habit, fashion, advertising, his 
liquid assets^, and the availability of cpnsuTner credit. 

In addition to spending for goods and services that satisfy wants directly, a 
consumer may also buy insurance to protect himself and his family against 
,the risk of^ future economic loss. Page 17. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

In the most familiar description, the consumer is an individual who 
receives income and tries to spend or invest it wisely. There are 
limitations in thinking about the consumer as an incjividual. Many 
purchases are made by and for families, so they represent social, not 
individual decisions. Itns always 'important to remember that the 
individual is a part of society, so his individual actions can often be better 
understood when the individual consumer's behavior is interpreted as. 
social action. Page 40. . 
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CONSUMERS; CONSUMPTION; UTILITY; DEMAND • • _ 

Economics: . - • 

The EconoTTilcs of Pollution, Wolozin, J.C.E.E. * 

The production and consumption of the automobile produce air poUutibn, 

noise pollution, and waste pollution. Page 8. 

The Economics of Poverty and Racial Discrimination , Thurow, J.C.E. E. 
The market is efficient in that it is responding to the signals it has 
received — the dollar votes of the people who have plenty of dollars. ^ If 
societj^ finds this unacceptable, it can take action to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of income, and the tDarket will respond accordingly, \ 
That is, goods and services will be produced to meet the needs and 
desires of the lower-income groups as soon as those groups have the 
ability to pay for th^m. Page 1. ' 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The United States 
Economy, Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E. E. 

In the role of consumers, people recei,ve from the system a continuous flow 
.of economic goods and services. Consumers are organized into individual 
"Households" as basic consuming units. Page 55. 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania . 

As a consumer, each individual is. affected by the economic decisions of 
^ ' his society when he buys goods and services through the prices he must 

' pay and the goods that are available. Page S. 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a M i ninVum Course in Economics , 
Consumers express their desires for goods and ^rvices by their money 
demands in the market. Page 10. 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics, 
Pennsylvania. 

In a private 'enterprise. economy , like ours, growing aggregate demand is 
necessary to makp use of the nation^s growing capacity to produce. Page 18. 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania . 

Inflationary booms occur when private spending by consumers and businesses 
' plus government spending rise more rapidly than the economy's capacity to 
produce', so that aggregate demand excetfus possible supply at stable pric^e^ 
Recessions and depressions, with unemployment of men and machines, 
occur when aggregate spending is inadequate to buy the output of the 
economy at full employment. Since producers cannot sell H^eir products, 
they do not produce more. Page 23. ' 
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CONSUMERS; CONSUMPTION: UTILITY; DEMAND * 

— — ^ , 

; Home Economics; ' '\ \ • / * ' 

• ■ ■ 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education. Page 4. ■ / , 

Since exp^ditures represent consumer demand, the principles un^ierlyingf 
demand apply generally to both economic analysis and to personal 
economics. Page 4. / - * 

' . • ^ / 

Social Studies: * / ' ^ / 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Social Studies Curriculum , Joint 
' Council on Economic Education. 

In the most familiar description, the consumer is an individual who receives 
income and tries to spend or invest wisely . There are limitations in 
thinking about a consumer only as an individual. Many purchases are 
made by and for families, so they represent social, not individual d.ecisions 
. • It is always important to remember that the individual is a part of society. 

so his individual actions' can often be better understood, when the individual 
consumer's behavior is interpreted as social action. Page 42. 

^ . World Cultures; World History: ' ' . ' 

Economic Education for Washington Schools^; 10-12, DEEP, 
The family group formed the basic unit of consumption In the stone- age. 
Subsistence was the rule. The size of the family unit was limited by the 
natural food resources of the area in which the family lived. Growth in 
the size of the fami|^y unit would often deplete the food resources of the 
area- and force the family group to either move, split, or facp starvation. 
Page 1. 

• Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, DEEP. 

Increased demand encourages increases in supply.^ It also encourages 
competition a competitive market, as a larger maricet increases the 
• - ' ^ number of buyers ancl sellers . Page 31. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, DEEP. 
In a market economy the pattern of consumption largely determines the 
pattern of production and the profit motive to entrepreneurs to make 
\ changes in the pattern of production. Page 32. 
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DIVISION OF LABOR; SPECIALIZATIQ^T; INTERDEPENDENCE • • 

American History: ^ < 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide,; Oklahoma. 
Technological developments, industrial growth^ and specialization of 
labor have all ^contributed to the- great interdependence among American 
' people for goods and services and to the continuing improvement of the 
• , . overall standard of living*. Page 89^. 

. ^ Ecbnomic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12/ Oklahoma. 

Increasing interdependence among people results from increasing 
specialization in the production of goods and services. This specialization 
is fostered by technological developments ^ 'industrial gfowth, and urban 
^expansion. Page 92. 

Economics in United States History: 1865-1970 , Arkansas. 
Specialization of all productive resources' promotes economic growth. 
^agelO. . 

Readings in Economics for Mth Grade Studehts'of U: S. History: The Great 
Depression, Pittsburgh DEET^ ' ^ - . . ^ 

Individual consumers, businesses and governments all contribute to total 
demand. The amount each group will contribute is affected byVhat the 
other groups are doing.- Page 18. / 

Business Education:' . - - ^ 

* ' 

Economics in the Bu-siness Curriculum , Joint Council on Economic Education 
' Vast outputs depend uppn specialization, whereby each worker tends to 
produce only ohe product or perhaps only one part of one kind of product. 
Evexyone is' a specialist to some extent. The goods or services which 
^he himself produces, or helps to produce, are of only limited use to him. 
Each of these persons needs to want what others are producing. Page 67. 

^Economics: 

The Economics of Productivity , Greenberg, J.C.E.E. , 
Some companies have tried to Combat the pounter-^productivity attitudes 
of many assembly line workers by experimenting with job enrichment. This 
enlarges the job, gives the worker more tabkb .to perform ^instead of only 
doing' one job. It is a reversal of the older idea Of specialization. Page 5. 
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DIVISION OF LABOR; SPECIALIZATION; INfER-DEPENDENCE ' ^ 

Economics: ' ' * ^ * ' 

i ' 

Fluctuation In t{ie American Economy , Villard, J.C.E. E/ 
The change froii^, substantial, self--sufficiency at the tim.e of the Revolution 
to our present speqialized economyhas been a major factor responsible for 
the immense rise in ttie levels of living that has taken plqpe over the 
period. 1 . . " ^ • 

Specializafion, iii short, enables us to produce far more than we otherwise 

. . . u • - . 
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could. Page 1. 



Fluctuation in the American Economy , Viilard, J.C.E.E./ 

in any situation, the degri^e of specialization is limited by the size* of 

•the market. Page ^2. * * • ' 

The Growth of the American Economy , Villard, J.C.E.E. 
Specialization iS(^nly possible to the extent that there is a market in 
which the output of one^specialist can be "exchanged", for the output of 
cthej- specialists. Obviously, if a specialist cannot exchange his' 
specialized production for the"other things he needs, .he cannot continue 
to specialize. Page 6^ ^ 

The , Growth of the American Economy , Villard, J.C.E.E. 
We sell for money practically everything we produce, and buy for money 
practically everything we consume — and have a monetary system which, * 
despite a steady ingreage in prices, does'not significantly impede'the 
gpegializatlon we have achieved,. Page 12, ' ' ' 

The Profit System , Kaplan and Prehen; J,C^,E,E, ' 
When the first caveman decided to devote all of^is time to searching for 
and chipping flint in order to fashion a sharp^iTfi^ and when he 
exchanged his hatchets for food and skins' with his. fellow rave dwellers, 
he became a busines,&man, the first entrepreneur. His business opened up 
a whole new avenue of production and introduced specialization Into the 
caveman* s ecl^onomy. Page 2, ^ 

The Profit System , Kaplan and Prehen, J,C,E,E, ' ' 

Modern production techniques depend on /Specialization* Therefore, we 
each become dependent upon the^'sklUs ofc others to produce the goods and 
services which have become part of our everyday lives, * Page 8, 

A Resource E)ocument feg-a High School Course J.njrhe Unlted>States 
Economy , Townshend-Zellnen, J,C,E,F, i% 

Specialization leads to greater productivity because specialTzed labor is more 
effective, specialization results in the better use of natural resources, and 
specialization makes possible large-scale production. Page 63, 
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'DIVTSION OF LABOR: SPECIALIZATION: INTERDEPENDENCE 



Economics: 



A Resource DocumenI: for a High School Course in the United Stated 
Economy , ' Townshend-Zellner , JX.E.E, ^'^ , , 

Specialization 'of production requires -that the economic system contain an 
exchange' system, ^means for exchanging the specialized production. 
Exchange is the opposite side' of th^ coin from specialization and is the 
"price" of specialization^ 'Page 64; * ' !. " 

A Resource Document for a^High School Course ^in The Ignited. Stajes 
EcoTiomy , Townshend-Zellner,- J.C* E«E. 

The United States economic system is interdependent with other national • 
s;ystems in the world economic system. The record showS that the U, S. 
system has never been, and is not now, self- sufficient. Page 141." 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Mfnimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania. 

Although our physical resources are fixed in amount, ^changitig technology, 
specialization i and exchange have constantly increased our ability to 
use them. Page 9. v * ' ^ 

The World Economy , Calderwood, J.C.E;E. , • 

Cour>trie's wilLtend to specialize in the production of goods which require 
large amounts of the productive resources that are abundant and therefore . 
cheap, for small amounts ^of the productive resources which are scarce and 
therefore expensive. Page 12. ■ , ' » 



Geography: 



Economic Education Curriculum Guide; K-12, Oklcihom^.^ 
As nations of the world have unequal distributions of economic resources, 
considerable increases. in productivity and consumt)tiQn have res^ulted when 
nations who trade with each other specialize in the type of production 
they can each do best. Page 72. 



Economic Education Curriculum Guide; Oklahoma. 

World trade -re sojlts in interdependence of the countries involved. *Page^77; 

Government: 

Economic Educatior^ Curriculum Guide; K-12, Oklahoma. 
Specialization is a situation in which individuals confine their, activities to 
. * making a certain "part of a good or a nation confining its activities to 
making particular goods best suited to i^ts resources. .Page 87. . , 
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i DIVISION OF LABOR; SPECIALTZATION; INTERDEPEMDEMCE ■ " 

World Cultures: World History: . 

EconoTnia Education for Washington Schools'; 10-12, DEEE^.. 
; The degree of specialization depends on the size of.the^market'to be 
served.^ Specialization , led to greater efficiency of prqduction with an 
increase in the output of goods . Page 1, ' , • " ' 

tEcoaomic Education for Washington Schools; 10-12, DEEP. * 
, Production can^be increased by increasing specialization which depends 
on the degree of technological skill of the labor force and the extent of ' 
the market. Page 9. ' ' ' ' 

Readings in Economics' for 10th Grade Students of World Cultures, 
Pittsburgh DEEP. • ' - . . 

World trade takes place for the same economic reason th§t trade occurs 
within the United States — because it pays to specialize in what you can 
do best qnd to buy from 'others wh^t they can produce more cheaply than 
you can. Page 1. ' . - 

.ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTING THE GROWTH ANb DEVELOPMENT OF CITIES * 

AND BUSINESSES ! • . . 

' ♦ ,1 * 

* American IJistpry: * ^ 

Teaching [Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.O.E.j;. 



In spite of political problems and such economic setbacks as the Panic 
of 1873, tie nation's economy gr6w rapidly. America was having its own 
industrial revolution, and'whereas the United States had 'been in fdurth 
place as e manufacturer of goods in I860; U. S.' manufactured output 
equalled tpe combined output of Germany, France and BPitaln. Page 40. 

teaching 



Bconctoics in American History, Daws.on and Prehn, -J/C.E.E, 



ERLC 



llnderdevdloped countries lack many of the necessary elements required to 
increase productivity, and ^he standard of, living. Among these elements 
are, overpopulatipn, the lack of natu/al resources, -a shortage of capital * 
= and a shortage of Social. capital such as roads, bridges, ;tun.nels, harbors, 
airports, schools, power plants., and water supply facil ities . Industry 
needs many of these in otder to produce goods and sefvices. Phge 84. 

Teaching Economics .in American' History, Daw'san and'Prehn,' J.C.E.E.'. 
Related to the economic problems' of th^ .Underdeve loped countries, are ' 
political and cultural factors which tend to ^'aggravate tkem'. Weak 
governments, political unrest and inefficiency discourage foreigners frpmr 
investing in the newer nations, although foreign Investment is often . 
desperately needed. Page 85* ^ ' ' 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTING THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CITIES 
AND BUSINESSES ' . 

« — — ♦ 

•Economics: ^ > ' • 

The Profit System , Kaplan and Prehen, J.C.E.E. 
, The spanning of the continent hy the railroads opened up new markets 
* from Goasi to coist. The opportunity for profit encouraged businessmen 

* to^ftiake use of new^ techniques of production, new inn6vatiohs qnd new 
sources of power and raw materials. Before' long, the trend toward an 

'era of mechanized mass production was evident. Page 7. 

Suggested Procedure's and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
^ Pennsylvania DEEP. ^ ' * , - ^ ^ 

Expansion of an economy's productive ca'paclty depend-s, qn the interaction 
' of many factors; important, among which ^re growth in the labor force, 
, growth in capitat goods throu-gh investment, ^jrfprovements in- technology 
(including engineering science and rnanagenai. technology)^; and improve-^ 
ments in the quality of the labor force through education; training, and ^ 
other investments in human beings. Page 16/ * ' 

^ ^ ... ' . ' * 

Suggested PrtDcedures and Respurces for a Minimum Caurse in Economics, 
Pennsylvania DEEP. • ' . * ' - ^ ... 

A tr-aditton of individual initiative, governme'ntal stability, and pr6tection 
of private contracts, and property, .econornic and social mobility, and the 
generally favorable -economic environment have afipar'ently played an , 
importnat role in United Stales economic growth. 'Page^lS. 

# • ^ * 

% w « < . 

Suggested Procedure? and Resources for a Minimum, Course in Economics, 

Pennsylvania DEflP. , v ' ^ . , ' . 

* Advanced coitntries like the United States generally tend to have stable' . 
economic institutions, governments, and traditions helpful -to orderly^ 
^ economic transactions and. growing markets'. Uij^derdeveloped countrlea 
have^no established mark^ets^ often unstable^nadequate financial 
^ institutio^ns for facilitating saving and Lnv.estm^nt, aad other factors we 

take for granted... At best, economic growth is.rel^tively slow in basically 
agricultural economics, l^age 19. , T - ^ " 

Geography: < . . ^ ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

- , Economic E<iucatiQn Curriculum Guide; K-12, Oklahoma. 

Cifejes need an aciequate transportation.system in prder to .move ecprfomic , 
good5*t Improved transportation and communication systems, allow 
corporations to operate in m-eny countries and to shop among the world's 

• cities for additional plant locations, Both economic and none'conomic , 
factors are important 4n^\ttracting people and new business and .Indus try 
to a city. Page -75 . - * . * 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTING THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CIT IES 
AND BUSINESSES '■ ' " 

Government: , 

Economic Education Cuiticulum Guide; Oklahoma. 
" Expanding economic growth has resulted in problems relating to the 
quality of Jife in America; i.e. , water and air pollution and social ills. 
^ ' There has been i^ncreasing concern over alleviating these problems in 
; ^ the United States. City, coufity, and state boundaries present barriers 

. to solving thesg. problems because economic and political boundaries 
' ^ . do not necessarily coincides. Page 85. . * 

EFFICIENCY • - ' \ • 

- T I — - 

American History:. 

Economic Education for Washington Scho.ols: 10-12, (DEEP). 
In a mairket economy the production of a particular region will be in those 
goods that it can produce mosf efficiently. The level of efficiency will 
be 'determined by the relative cost of the primary factors of production, 
the leyel of technology, and the extent to. which they are able to trade 
with other regions . Page 2. 

Economic Ec^ucation for Washington Schools: lQ-12., (DEEP). 
Efficiency may be increased through fuller use of productive resources. 
Efficiency wiirsuffei* when a region engaged in activities In which it does 
not possess a comparative advantage over other regions with which it can 
' trade. ' Page 16. 

■ / 

Economic Education for Washington Schools ;r 10-12, (DEEP). ' ^ 

Increased efficiency may take place as man devises better ways to utilize 
scai^ce resources or is able to engage in greater specialization of economic 
^ activity. Efficiency is hampered when resources are immobilized in 
' relatively inefficient use^ through lack of knowledge of more productive 
. o alternatives. Page 25. * \ ' 

Economic Education for Washington Sohbols: 10-12, (DEEP). 
* A depression 'creates inefficient' allbcation of resources and most capital 
* ' as it applies to human resources. NatCiral resources and most capital may 
.be u^tilized at a later date, but the' hiimpn labor and managerial skill- which, 
are not used are lost fcJr alFtime. Paqe 50. 1 

Economics in United States History: Ig65-1970 , Arkansas. 
It. is the right proportions of the resources In different types of production 
' tha^t insures efficiency, that is^ making the most effective use of scarce 
resources, in order to maximize output at a minimum cost. Page 2. 
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American History: 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Specialization leads to greater efficiencV; efficiency leads to greater 
output; greater output leads to higher earnings. Page 7. 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
There are several reasons why a firm may become mfore efficient as it 
increases in size, and hence have loyver unit costs and be able to charge 
lower prices. Greater specialization is often possible in the larger firm; 
it may be able to afford better equipment and engage in research; and it r 
may enjoy market advantages such as getting discounts because it dan 
buy in large quantities. Page 59. 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Communist countries usually have an economic plan, such as the Gosplan 

*of the USSR. Each year, leaders of government, the armed forces, and 
industry set economic goals and formulate a plan for deciding how much 
steel, iron ore, electricity, and so on will be needed to meet these goals. 
' It is charged that this leads to inefficiency, because managers may ask . 
for more productive resources that they need in order to fill their output 
quotas, and may set their goals too low 'in order to be sure that they meet 

. them. Page 89. 

Economics: 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in the Unked States 
Economy, Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E. 

Efficiency is using resources in the* most effective way to fulfill wants. 
. Page 33 . ^ . • , 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in the United States 
Economy, Townshend-Zcllner, J.C.E.E. . " 

To lower costs, businessmen continually , seek mojre efficient techniques 
of production, less expensive combinations of the factors necessary to 
produce their commodity, and-^ larger mdre efficient scale of production.* 
• Page 87. " . . ' ^ 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics, 
Pennsylvania. ^ 

In some cases, firms have grown larger than can be explained by^he 
competitive .drive to be most efficient. Page 14. 
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Economics: 



Unemployment and Inflation , Stein, J.C.E.E. ^ - - 

The uneven rise of various prices and income in an inflationary, period of time 
Is a source of inefficiency. Production angl Employment are kept unnaturally 
low in those parts of the economy where there are impediments to price 
and wage increase. Page 23. >. \ / ' 

The World Economy, .Calderwbod, T.C.E.E. 

Imports contribute to efficiency by making it possible for a nation to 
concentrate on the production of the things 'it does best instead of having 
to divert its limited resources tcj the production of the things it does not 
do^as well. Page 9. . " 



Government: 

Economics Education Curriculum Guides: Kr-12, Oklahoma. 
Economic efficiency is to make the best possible use of available resources. 
Efficiency is usually measured by the per unit cost of goods and services, 
or the productivity of resources. Page 86. 

Home Economifcs: 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. ^ 
If an economy becomes more efficient, it is using its scarce resources to 
produce, more goods and services. Increased efficiency is sometimes 
given back to the workers in the form of higher wages or to consumers in 
the form of lower prices in the market. Page 43* 

World Cultures: World History: 

Economic Education for Washington Schools; 10-12 , (DEEP). 
Economic efficiency is measured l^y hovv:^well resoi^ces are being used. The 
criterion forjudging how efficiently resources are b^ing used is' how much 
production is possible with the existing stock of resoiKces and the present 
state of technology to achieve a^hlgh level of eoDnomlc efficiency. Productive 
resources must be able to be shifted fiom areas of low productivity to 
areas^^of high productivity. Page S.- » ' \ 

Economic Education foe Washington Schoolsf 10-12, (DtEP). ' 
Economic efficiency is obtained through mobile prpductive resources. 
Factors that lacJc resources into particular uses and do not allow them to 
shift to more productive uses are the causes of inefficiency; ^age 15. i 
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EFFICIENCY 

World Cultures: World History: ^. . = . 

■• • • ■ i'^ > ■ 

Economic Education for Washingtoji Schoors; 10-12 , (DEEP)«. 
Economic efficiency in China was hindered the immobility gf the 
^ ' productive resources. The' government regulated trade very closedly 
' -and 'inonopQlized,«the trade of staple' commodities. Page 21. 

\^ ' ' ' . • 

'Economic Education for Washington Schdals; 10-12 , - ( DEEP) . 
Political controls over trade and production tend to le^d to less than*' 
maximum efficiency in resource use* Page "35*. ^ ^ \ . . ' 

Economic Education for Washington Schools; 10-12, (DEEP). - \ 

The efficiency of an economy is measujed by how much jLs actually produced 
in relation to th^ total ampunt.of production possible with the available 
resources and the existing state of technology. Page 56. 

Economic Education for Washington School^: 10-12 / (DEEf).' 
Soviet efficiejicy i's high in terms of employment. There is reported to be 
np unemploynient in the USSR. Central planning has howev-er, resulted 
in some cases of inefriicient allocation of rest)urces . The agricultural 
sector is the least efficient area of^the economy aJnd it lags behind 
developments in farming in most other industrialized nations. Page 67. 

FACTORS OF PRODUCTION; GENERAL (CAPITAL; LABOR /YaND, MANAGEMENT) . ; 



American History: , ♦ 



Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP) . 
In a market economy, if one factor of production is scarce relative to" the 
other factors, then the cost of the scarce factor, will rise and lea(d. producers 
to substitute other less costly, more abundant factors wlj^n sucfi.sub- ^ 
stitution is possible. Page 4., ' »^ . * . . 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). 
The primary iactors of production include land, labor, and capital. .The 
secondary factors of production may be said to include manageri^al skill 
and government. While the primary factors are necessary for production, ^ 
the secondary factors will generally determine the overall efficiency of 
the economy. Page 11. ' ^ \ 

Teaching Economics in American His.tory ; Dawson and Prehn, J,C.'E,E. 
No nation is so rich that it can give every citizen everything that he or 
she wants. The desires of people tend to be unlimited, but ^productive 
resources are li|jr)ited.. Page 15. • ^ . ^ 
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• PACfORS OF PRODUCTION; GEl^ERAL (CAPITAL / LABOR. LkND, MANAGEMENT) ^ 
Economics: - 

^, O . Fluctuations in -the American Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. 

" ' ' . The'' National int::ome Is equal not only to the value of current output 
^ \ ■ But also 'to 'the sum of the incojne payments made t.o the labor, natural 

resources and capital resources ^hich made such output possible. Page 15 

• \" l^e Growth of the American Economy / > Villard. J.C.E. E. 

^ Technological changes, eqonomies.olstales , and increases in, labor. 

quality are at present the most, important factors responsible for Economic 
* growth/ Page 19.^ \» < ' 

» * * 

Measuring the P.erfor:mance of the Economy , Wagrier. 
. ' ^ All productive resources fall into one of three groups: land, labor, or 

papital (machines, .^buildings, e'tc). AU productive resources are owned ' 
by someone, whether an individual, a^corporation, 'or a governmental 
^ ; ' agency. Whenever these re'squrcee are used in production, the ii: owners, ^ 
. ,are paid for' making the se,ryices ^pf these resQurces^ayailablel' Thus,' the 
^ ^ j; .^^^ thasa payment;s is dreally.a measure of whatsis the cost of producing 

' 'the nations total;o.utpub;' or-GNP.H Page 28. ' . 

, A Resource Document for a^ High School Course in. The United States 

Economy, Towns hend-Zeiln^r, j;p.E.E. ' . v . - ^ j ' 

\ . ^ 'The availabJleVesource base is very meager and^esou^rce limitation is 
" Qverwhe ImiTig. in underdeye loped 'coun tribes . Page 49.' ; 

^ ' A Resource Document for a High Schcrol Course in Hi^^ United States 
• Economy, Towtishend-^Zelln^r, 'j.C.E.E.^ . ' 

Resources oi the United^States are ownjpd by th^ people', 'and for th^ most 
^ ^ part thay are privately own^^d— by individuals ars prit^ate property. But 
, ' a> person* s labor is owned bjj the individual himself; th^e is no slavery.^ 
? But resources of technology are usually owned' neither by individuals nor 
goyernment;- with the exception of certain aspects of technology that are 
patented. Page 53. . , ' 

A Resource Document for /^a kigh School Cq)urse \n^the United States 
Economy , Towns hend-Zellner, TX>E.E. ^ '. 

* Fundamentally, /our economic resource base is such t|;iat our labor resource 
(itself of excellent quality through education and training) has^a very 
large quantity^ and exoe^lent quality for the other factors of production to 
work with or use. Labor by itself, or with meager supplies of oth^ 
resources^ generally is highly unproduct^i^ve. Page 5.9. 

Suggested {Procedures and Resources for a MiniTnum jCourse in Economics , 
Pennsylvania . 

The gpods and services produced MDy an economy depend upon its stock pf 
resources and how these resolirces Ve used. Page 8. 
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FACTORS OF PRODUCTION; GENERAL (CAPITAL. LABOR. LAND, MANAGEMENT) 
Geography: - ^/^ 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide; Oklahoma. 
^11 countries do not produce the same goods and services because human, 
natural and capital resources are nqt distributed equally among nations. 
, Page 76. 

' . Home Economics: * . • ' 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Econpmics Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. . , *- > 

Man has attempted to extend scarqe resources* through specialization and 
technology, because there are not enough resources to produce all the 
goods and services he wants* As wants are fulfilled, new -ones are added. 
^Page 17. * , . , . ' 

' --World Cultures: World History: 

Economic Education for Washington SchooFs: 10-12 .(DEEP) . i 
Productive resources iffclude fiatural resources, human resources (labo?) ' 
. ^nd capital resources (tools). Tect\pological chafi^ge, however slowly it^' ' 
takes, place, increases ma^'n's productive resources and prodiictivity and 
influences bpth-pr9duction"and consiumption, , Page 2.^ 

\ ' Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEi;P). 

The quantity and qualjlty of }:he primary f^acto'rs of production and the manner 
, ' in which they are combined will determine the Vcdductlve outpuf of an 
' ^ economy. In any s(2)ciety certain. institutions have to develop or organize 
the above factors in'. order to carry on production.^ Page' 9. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEp>. 
The quantity and quality of productive resources can change through 
discovery, population growth, education, tfechnologital progress afid 
capital formation, which are the sources of economic growth. Page 11. 

.FACTORS OF Pl^ODUCTION; CAPITAL iRES'OURCES' * 

Aihecican History: ' ^ \ . ^. ' 

i Economic EducBtio^ -Curriculum Guide: K-12 , Okla'fioma. 

In the early stag/s of development, nations lack the necessary capital 
for investment in private and social 'gpods . Page 95. , 

• ^ Economics In the United States History: 1865-1970 . Arkansas. 

Capit^al resources include capital goods and equipment like man-made tools, 
i m^^chine5; factories,^ dams, derricks, and other things that do not satisfy 
wants 'directly , but are used in the production of the things we want. Page 1. 
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FACTORS OF PRODUCTION; CAPITAI, RESOURCES ' 

* * 

American History: 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn. 
Capital is often in short supply, the underdeveloped areas having only 
about 1/20 qf the capital as ,that owned th^ richer nations. Without 
modern tools, machinery and factories, industrial production 'cannot be 
great and new nations cannot hope to compete wi'th Japan, Germany, the 
U.S. and other developed countries. Page 84. 

Business Education: , 

Economic s in the Business Curriculum , Joint Council on Economic Education 
Many kinds* bf capital, or man-made aids to production, are essential for 
the'production of goods and services required for meeting the needs and tf^ 
demands of th.e American people. , Variations' in the amount ^^ investment in 
capital goods have important effects'on the total economy. Page 70. 

Economics: 

<» 

The Economics of Producbivity , Greenbefg, J.C.E.E. . 
^ i Capital is 'usually thought of ^s comprising land, plant and equipment, • 
but it may also include cash, inventories and, other investment required 
^ to run a business or an entire industry. Page 2. - ^ ' 

' , The Economics of Productivity . Greenberg, J.C.E.E. • 
' Productivity and the imi'proyements in productivity are the result of the 
interaction of a variety^ of factors. They include technology, the volume 
r pf capital equipment, the volume and quality of human resources, wprk 
attitude$, scale of. operation, and both short-term ahd long-term economic 
conditions. Page 3. , , ^ 

A J^esource Document for a Kigb School Course in The United States 
' Economy, Townshend-ZeHHer, J.C.E.:^. 

. CapitaT^oods are rrian-made means jof productit)n; e.g. , tools, machinery, 
buildings, etc. Page 30. 

The Growth of the American Economy , Villard, J.C.E.E, 
To add to capital consumption gt)ods that might otherwise have been 
produced must be given up, and inputs used instead to produce , more 
tools and machinery. Over our'entire history, capital has increased more 
rapidly than labor, permitting the usfe- of more "capitalistic" techniques of 
production. The contribution of additional capital to the rise of living 
ievels can, however, easity be exaggerated as capital accumulation is 
often given credit for what is in reality technological change or economies 

• 'of scale. " Page 15. . ' 
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FACTORS O P PRODUCTION: CAPITAL RESOURCES 

? ; 



Economics: \ • • • . 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania.. 

* Our capital resources grow when people save and invest, and when 
,\ , businesses- expand their plant and ecjuipment. Page 8. 

' i ♦ 

Suggested Prc5cedujes and Resources for a Minimum Course 4n Economics, 
Pe'nnsylvania . ' ^ * " * ' 

, ' It is very difficult to Separate capital accumula^on from technological 

acjvance, since old machines are usually re^Jlaced with different and better ' 
ones. Page 18 ♦ * i ' ■ ' . 

Govemjnent: ^ ^ / ' , - ^ * . 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide; ^10-12 , Oklahertna.* 
\ ' The phenominal development and growth of the American economy can be ^ 

attributed to the effective-utilization of our natural, human, and capital 
resources. .Page 81. 

World Cultures: World History: " . ^ 

feonomic Education for Washington Schools:. 10-12 , (DEEP). ' u 

Increased capital formation-^ through saving and' Investing, becomes i 
possible as production increases. Increased capital formation in turn 
. ; 'makes possible a higher level of production. Page 2; , * 

• 'Economic Educatlpn for Washington Schools:' 10-12 , (DEEP). 
Capital goods are goods-used in the production of other goods. Page 24. 

' FACTORS OF PRODUCTION: LABOR OR HUMAN RESOURCES 

> « 
American Democracy: , - . 

Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy , 
' Pittsburgh DEEP. ' . I ^ 

. One difference between the ancient and contemporary market society is' 
the farmer's reliance on slave labor. Slavery on a nrlassive scale was^ 
fundamental pillar of nearly every ancient* ecoD'omic society.^ Page 14."' 

Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy , 
- ' Pittsburgh DEEP. ' • , 

In medieval times, each craft had its own guild, an association of independent 
craftsmen who laid down the rules by which commercial activity within the* 
towns were regulated. The guilds governed wages and conditions of work. The 
' defined the qualifications required of an apprentice; They specified output and 

noted the charita^ble contributions^ expected from |heir members. Page 25., 
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FACTO'Rg OF PRODUCTION: -LABOR 0.R HUMAI^ RESOURCES ■ " ."• 

• . ^ - ■ 7 —■ \ _ ■ , . 

. American History: " ' ' * . 

' . • Economic Edlicatioa for Washington Schools'; 10-12 , (DEEP) / - ' 

In the final analysis, what wage'^he workers can earn will depend on their 
productivity. Unions may affect the distribution of income, however, by 
] giving^ workers more bargaining power With employers. Workers may thus 
9aip higher wag'es and working conditions at the expens.e of the employers • 

Changing methods of production may lead to technological unemployment for 
\ ' ' * • ' some workers as the new technology calls for new skills. Page 40. 

Economics in United States Hfstory: 1865-1970 ., Arkansas. ' " 
* Labor, or human resources is human effprt. It includes administrators, 
'managers, builaers, reseafdh^rs , inventors, professional people,, day 
laborers, and all people involved in production. Both the number'of people 
and the quality of their labor is important in the production of goods, and 
services a nation can provide for its people. Page 1. 

' Economics in United States History: 1865-1970 , Arkansas • 
Some studies suggest tfiat more than one-fifth of the economic growth in 
the United States during the last tliree or four decades- is attributable to 
irlcreases in the average educational attainments of the labor force, with 
perhaps one-fifth attributable lo'^the general advance in knowledge. Page 61 

Economics in United Stdtes History: 1865-1970, Arkansas. 
Two economic movements that gained rapid momentum during the latter part . 
of the 19th century were! large-scale business enterprise and the labor ^ 
movement. Labor orgajjizations set out, with determination and sometimes 
at great sacrifice by individuals, to gain union' recognition and establish 
the principle of collectiye>»barg^ining. The aim Ws difficult* to achieve' 
because it was contrary to tftk persoD-to-persofr^elationship between. *^ 
C ^ employer and worker which hacTb^n pre'donjj^nt before the ^ise of industry. 
" Page 1031 

Economics in United States History: 1865-1970, Arkansas. 
- The fixst attempts to organize laboV in the United States were'jnade early 
in the 19th century, but the organizations were ineffective and s|iort lived • 
It was not until. 1881 that 'the fir§t lasting organization emerged • A. 
membership of some 150,000, most of whom were skilled 'workers in various 
crafts^ had come together to combine, their strength.'^ The Organization was 
to be kriown as the American Federation of Labor (AF.of L) . Samuel^Gompers 
^ * was its chief architect and long-term leader.' Page 107. 



Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Labor refers to all productive humqn effort. Page 15. 
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FACTORS OF PRODUCTION: LABOR OR HUMAN RESOURCES 

Business Education: . ; 

-Economics in the Business Curricuium , Joint Council" on Economic Education. 
Work is the activity through which men and women typically make their 
most creative and personal contributions to the economic cori^munlty., Man 
joins- with other human, natural, and c a pi ta If e sources to help produce 
' • the natio'n''s output of goods and services. > Page 80. , 

* • » 

Teaching Persohal Economics In the Business Educa tion Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. ■ • , 

The average amount of income earned by individual familiiS.s varies greatly 
among the different -nations of the world. The total amount of .a nation's 
Income may be' determined , by such variables as the kinds and amounts of 
productive resources available, and as to how these available productive 
resources are used. Page 12. - 

~^onomics: ' ' • , 

• E conomic Stabilization Policies, Lewis, J.C.E.E. ^ c \ 

For mo<=^ of the Great Depression-.-which lasted the entire decade of the 
1930' s, between IS^gnd 25 percent of the working population was unemployed 
• P.age 5. * . . . 

The Economics of groductivity , Greenberg, J.C.E.E.- 
' Human labor—the abilities, skills ,• education, experience and general 
; ■ knowledge of working'men and women— is probably our most important 
economic resource. Page 1. 

T he Growth of the American Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. 
• -Real income per worker will be higher if the quality of a manhour of work 
' is higher. Available Evidence suggests that improvements in quality baye- 

been of substantial importance in explaining economic growth. ; • 

' ■ Americans are far better educated than they were In 187/) and they work . 
fewer hours; which means that they can work more Intensely during the , 
' ' hours they do work. Page 13. , . 

The 'Growth of the American. Economy; Villard, J.C.E.E. 
While the exact contribution of the increase in education l§ nQt ea^y to • 
measure and some o'f the technlqiies that have* been used to do so leav^ 
much to be desired, it may well-be that tfcie increase' in labor quality that 
. resulted from our massive irtcrsase in education has beeh, after - . 

technological change the most signiOi^ant factor in explaining the Increase 
In real income per man hour since 1870. Page 15. ^ _ 
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FACTORS .OF PRODUCTION; LABOR OR HUMAN RESOURCES 

~ — "7^ 

Econpmics: / . ' ' * - ^ , ^•^ • . ' 

, The Growth of , the American Economy., Villard, J.C.E.E. 
''Future improvements in Jabor quality , are likely^ to'depen(^ primarily on ^ 
improvements in educatipn. Past improvements were primarily quantitative: 
more years of schooling for tnore students. But there 'is a limit to the 
amount of education that makes, sense for an economy to provide; it may 
well be that.improvemehts in the quality. of education will be most 
important in the future. Pajge 36. • ^ ' , . ' 

A Re source^' Document for a High School Course' in The United States # 
^ Economy, Townshend-rZellnej, J.C.E.E. ^ ^ 

Laborers in our economy, afe t6 a very large degree formally organized into ' 
gl-oups called labon uTiions . The Jabor union represents its Individual 
members in "collective bargaining"~the negotiation of the terms and 
conditions for<the use or^^employment of the labor resource, especially 
wages and working conditions. T,hus the primary incentive in forming 
labor unions is to secure greater power to affect wages and working 
• conditions.* Page 54.- ^ ' ' 

A .Resource Document for a'High School Course in .The United States 
^ Economy / Town^h^nd-Zellner, J.C.E.E. » ' 

Lab&r pVeductivity an(J wages in terms of purchasing jpower have increased 
steadily in the United States as 'a result of increases in capital goods and 
/ . improvements in technology and entrepreneurship, and greater ^s kill and 
\ 'educatix)n of the workers. ^- 

J, ^ Organd^ation of wbrkers into labor unions has decreased effective 

•"competition on the selling side of the lat^or market. -Instead of^ri^iany small 
(individual workers) there is now byt one large seller in Tr.any ma/'kets — 
ffte union. This originally came about with the support of government, so 
as "to improve the bargaining power of labor versus the originally greater 
bafgaining power of employers . Page 101. ' •* i ' , 

Suggested Proced.ures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania. , ' \ ^ I 

The productivity per worker depends upon the quality of the labor force, 
the resources with which labor Works, -and the efficient combination of the 
two. Page 8. i ^ ^ 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics, * 
Penjisylvania. \\ ^ . . * 

The American labor force is highly trained and well-educated compared with 
other na'tl6ns. Thi§ increases contribution to total productive capacity^ 
r - Increased education and training appear to be .a very important means of 
, * , raising total putput and total output per capita. This i,s sometimes called ' ,' 
. , . investment in human beings. Page 17. ^ • •* J 
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FACTORS OF PRODUCTION: LABOR OR HUMAN RESOURCES * , ... 

/ Economid^: 

\ > • Unemployment and Inflation , Stein, J.C.E.E. ' . , ' 

At the end of 1971; the unemployment rate was ^6 J percent of , the labor 
force* Page 1. ' ' . ^ 

The World Economy , Calderwood, J.C.E.E, , ^ 

. To produce gbods requires not only labor but also raw materials, capital 
equipment, and imaginative management. The availability of thes^e other 
- factors will in part determine whether or not a producer is competitive in 
, world trade and also how productive the workers will be. It is meaningless , 
to look at how much a worker is pa^id without also considering how much h^ 
produces for what he is paid.- Page 26. • 

Government: *' • « 

Economic Education Currioulurn Guide: K-12, Okfahoma. 
^ The phenomenal developmeh't^and growth of the American Economy can be 
' attributed to the- effective utilization of our natural, human, and capital 
^ . resources. Page 81. - ^ ^' 

'/ * , • ' ' 

World Cultures: • World History:* 

Economic Education fojr Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP) . 
Labor productivity is practically a matter of numbers^but als.o includes the 
quality or skill of the labor force and tlie capital (tools) at their disposal. • 
.Pa^e 18. ' ' ' ' • * . • / 

Et:Qnomlc Education for Washington Schools; 10^12 , (D|:EP) / 
Rising labor productivity Is In part a result of the mobility of labor which 
permils the transfer of workers from low productivity jobs to high productivity 
*^ jobs and in part it also applies to education and training which cons^ltyt^ . • 
an investment. in human capital for growth. Page 25. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP) . 
During th^^dustri^l revoluticm, labor at last became a comttjbdity to be 
' ' 'bought'and sold for a price in the labor market." Page 41. 

''^ Economic Educa-t'ion for Washington Schools: 10--1.2, (DEEP)'. 
High productivity is the result of many fact6rs including a well- edi/ca ted 
and trained labor force and a large amount of capital investment per worker. 
• ^ The u^e of , wage- differentials help's to guide labor td areas in which iit will 
* be most productive . Page 53.- .■• ' 
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FACTORS OF PRODUCTION': LAND QR NATURAL RESOURCES 

' American History: . * ' ^ . ^ - ^ 

^ ^ . • * Economics in United 'Stafes^ History; 1865-1970^ Arkaq$a$. 

' Natural resources include land, fertile'soil, mihpr.als / waj:er>. timber, 
'climate, mcuintalns, ^nd other products' of nature. -Page I. . ' 

Teaching Economics in Aiyiegic an -History^ Dawson .and Prehn, J^C.E.E. 
. * , By definition, land includes all natural resources. Page 15.- 
» * ' » ' < • 

Tegrhing Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.CE.E. — 
' The demand'for suclt things as water and 'revenue- producing land is 

Increasing, but natiire has given us a fixed^supply. „ Although others before 
him had been concerned about the fact that we were wasting our natural 
resoyrces in a dangerous fashion. President Theodore Roosevelt took firm* 
action. ^age'SS." . ] , \ . 

^ ^ Teaching Ecorlomics .in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J. C. E. E.^ 

Lack of natural resources is often a problem in underdeveloped <:ountries . 
' The U.S.* is one of the' world's leading nations in tenris of the amount and ' 

yariety of resources, while many of t*he new nations have few.resources 
and little variety. Too often they must rely on* the sale of p'ne or. a- few ^ 
. ^ products "for their economic well being. If the world market for thefr 
output declines , thek economies can collapse. Page 84. 

Business Education: . ; / 

T^eachjng Personal Economics in the Business E dacation Curri^culum , iQint 

Council on i]conomic Education. ^ ^ > « ^ 

The payment for the use'ofhand, or natural resources, is rent. Page 9.-* * 



Economics: ^\ 
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The Economics of the Oceans ^ Col^erg, J.C.E:|;. '.^^ ^ . 

The oceans cpntain practiqaUy all'known elements because df th§. untold > 
centuries during which rivers^^haye cUt away.at the earth and^havQ dTJimped 
their contents' into the seas. In Spite' of t^e seemingly substantial amounts 
of elements gnd compounds in seawater,''Lt has so far beep J:(3o expensive 
tp extract most of them. Page * \ . \ " 

The Economics of the Oceans , Colberg, J.C.E;E.% \" . ^ " . 
In spite of the prospects pf s'ecurlng more oil, minerals,, and fre^h vvater 
from the. ;5eas, of making better use' of seaweeds, 'and of 'improving the , 
recreation p<itential, the greatest promise of the oceans lies In their - 
ability to ^supply food., Page 10. , • ' ' ' i ^ -'X 
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FACTOR^ QF PRODUCTION; LAND Ok NATURAL RESOURCES 
Economic S4' , 

The Growth of the American Economy, ViIIard77. C. E. E. 
• Natural resources appear'impor^tant because*, while labor and capital can 
increase indefinitely, -our resources — at leas't on this planet; are ' * 
obviously limited. ' Pag^ 17. ' *' ^ , * * 

A Resource Document for a ittgh School Course in The United States 
Economy^ •Towpshend-'Zellner, J, C.E.-E. ^ ^ ■ ^ 

Natural Resources are gifts of nature ; sucij as mineral deposits , water 
power; land;* etc,. Page ?0. ' . . 

o Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 

Pennsylvania. . ^ ^ • ' . 

Although our physical resources are fixed in amount, changing technology, 
specialization, and exchange have constantly increased our ability to 
use them. .The value of- parlicUlar natural resource^ changes as science 
discovers new ways to use different resources.' Page 9. ' , 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics, 
' Pennsylvania. * ' ' ' ' , 

Natural resources include such factors as minerals; forests ; land, and 
the^ water supply. The U.S. is rich in natural resources relative to most 
other nations; but in thems-'elveS; natural' resources do not insure a high- . 
standard of living qr rapid economic growth. Page 17.-. ^ . • . 

The World Economy, Calderwopd; J.C'.E.E.'^ , ^ . ' . 

Japan lacks most of the raw materials needed for industry and cannot 
produce enough food to feed her people. Through international' trade, ' 
however, the Japanese people are able to enjoy relatively high livfng 
' " standards. . Thus ; international trade enables a country tq^ overcome the r ^* 
disadvantage of not having adequ,ate natural re*sources. Page 10., - ^ \ ^ 

^ Geography: " ^ .\ " ' ' / . • ' - - 

* Economiq Edugation Curriculum Ouicig: K-12, Oklahoma.. , • * / 

; Qities often locate. near sonrces of power or peannatural resources . ^?age 74 

Government: ' . h " \ ' ' 

' Economic Edycatiion Curriculum Guides/ K-12^ Oklahpnidv , ^ • 

The phe-nominal/developmeht pnd grovvth df the American Economy oan be 
^ attributed to the^effective utilizfation of our ogtural, faiimaa; and capital ' 
fesourpes. Fag's 81.- , . . 

> ■ ' . .. . ; ' . ^ • ■ ' • . 
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FACTORS OT PRODUCTION; LAND OR NATURAL RESOURCES 

World Cultures: World History: 

* *. * 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). 

The ability of a society to produce is in part determined by the availability 

of rfatur^l resources.' Pa^ 18. 

Economic Education for Wa shingtort Schools: 10-12, (DEEP).- 
^ . * The productivity of land iricrease^^as the skills of agricultural workers 
\ increase and as more capital is used.''^ase 25. 
♦ * - * 

FACTORS OF PRODUCTION; MANAGEMENT: ENTREPRENEUR. 

^Business Educatibn: 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide; K-12. Oklahoma. 
An Entrepreneur is the l>usinessman^ who not only has the know-how of 
combining resources to produce goo^s and services but also is willing to 
risk making' either a profit or a loss. Page 116. 

Economic^: . ^ ' 

Economics in United States History: 1865-1970 , Arkar>sas. 
The entrepreneur may be a s tockh'' lier, a manager, or an owner - f u plant 
or business. He maj^be'the person who brings together the other three/ 
- factors and organized them for production, but the main thing that identifies 
him^is that he is? the financial risk taker in promoting the business. Page 1. 

The, Profit System ; Kaplan and Prehen, J.C/E.E. 

Businessmen will channel their activities into producing those goods and 
. services consumers want because the 'businessman wants to make a profit. 
He will try to produce goods ^nd services in the quantities and at a price 
that will yield him a net profit. Page 1. ' • 

.V ■ • >^ 

[ - ' 'A Res6u]^ce Document for a High School Course in The United States 
, ' Economy-, Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E. 

_ • Entreprenelics^ip is the human effort of organizing production, or organizing 
/ ^ resources to^produce economic goods and services. Page 30. 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The United States 

. ' '/Economy, Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E; 

In the private lousiness sector, it is the entrepreneur who marshals and 
mobilizes the productive factors of .the economic system. All resources 
are employed in production through the services of the entrepreneur. The 
en>trepreneur*s incentive is business profit— the excess of revenue over 

, ) ' costs. Page 63. / ' ' ^ , *. ' 
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FACTORS OF PRODUCTION: MANAGEMENT: ENTREPRENEUR 
Economises: 

J? 

• Suggested 'Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania J 

In ojjr society the entrepreneurs who organize productive activity In 
anticipation of profits are innovators and risk-takers. Entrepreneurs 
provide the drive to produce better and better products at lower and lower 
costs which characterizes oiir society. Page 10. » 

GOODS AND SERVICES • ^ ' . ' 

Business Education: ^ . 



Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 
Productive resources may be used to produce either consumer goods or 
'producers goods (capital goods). Capital goods are such things as factories, 
machinery and other productive facilities that will increase society's 
capacity to produce in the future. Page 5. ' ^ * 

GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY: FISCAL POLICY 

American Democracy: 



our 
ases 
more. 



Government and Our Economic System , Lewis, J.C.E.E. 
Whenever there is b deficiency in the total spending of income when 
resources are fully ^employed, the government should encourage incre 
in ^pending by individuals and the government itself should spend mc 
Whenever aggregate spending is greater than full employment income, the 
government should make it more difficult for individuals to spend and should 
ifcself spend less. Pa^e 45. ' 

Readings in Economics for 12th Grade^Students of American Democracy , 
.Pittsburgh DEEP.^ • ' / 

When President Kennedy recommended a tax cut in 1963, he was using* 
fiscal policy to stabilize the economy. With fiscal policy, the federal 
budget is used to adjust total demand. When demand is, decreasing, moves 
*af-e.taken to stimulate it; when demand ib increasing too fa^t, stkps are 
taken to discourage buying*- - 

Fiscal policy has, proved itself capable pf stimulating economic activity. 
It- is limited, however, by the amount of 'time it takes to get Changes in 
policy adopted. Page 146. ; , " • • , 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY; FISCAL POLICY j >f ' , ' 

American History: % 

1 4 

I ; Economic Education Curriculum Guide; K-12 . Oklahoma. 

Phor to World War II, one'of the most disturbing economic' problems was the 
cyclical occurance of booms and busts, which culminated" in the Great ' 
Depression of the 1930's/ This economic catastrophe, subsequent develop- 
ments in economic theory, and the availability of mofe accurate and 
current economic data provided the impetus for legislative action designed 
to promote economic growth and also to avoid wide business fluctuations. 
Page 89. • ' • , 

» « 

_EGonomic Education Curriculum Guide; K-12, Oklahoma. 
The historical occurrence of recessions and 'depressions , epitomize^y 
the Great Depression of the 1930's provided impetus for legislation to ) 
enhance economic growth without serious business fluctuations . "vPage 91. 

" Economic Education for Washington Schools; 10-12. (DEEP). /' ' 

The Employment Act of 1946 compiitfed the Fe^ral Government to pursue ^ 
activities intended to affect the rate of economic growth arid to avoid*' . 
economic instability. Page 53 » ^'t , 

Economics in 'United States History; ia^5-1970 /Arkansas. ' ■ ' ■ 

The Employment Act of 1946 defines,'the economic g'oals of the rtbtion, and 
imposes uppn the -federal-g6'vernmen|: the responsibility for. action that will 
maintain economic stability without jeopardizing ecortomic growth. P.a^e 3. 

Economics in United States History: 1865-1970'. Arkansas. 
Covernmen-t action in tafxing and spending and in the management of tjje 
National debt to change the Tevel of busjines? activity is known as fiscal ^' 
. paircy. A tax cut tends to expand business activity by putting more money 
into the hands of. consumers -xind can be used effectively in a period of 
recfe'ssian. A. tax increase tends to slow down-the rate of expansion by- 
removing money from the hands of consumers. 'Page 39. 

Readings in Economics for 11th Grade Students of United States History; 
The Great Depression. Pittsburgh DEEP. ^ 

Fiscal policy refers to the actions of the. Federal government with respect ' 
, , to spending, taking, 'and managing the national' debt. Page 18. 

Teaching Economics in American History . Dawson and Prehn/ J.C. E.E. 
Most economists agree that 'government can stimulate a Jagging economy by 
^reducing taxek and increasing its own spending.* This means that the 
^ government should spend more than i/'takes in; however, a budget^ deficit 

will occur. Those who believe that fiscaf policy should be a major weapon . 
^ in controlling the business cycle assert that it is quite proper for the govern- 
' ment to have a deficit when a recession or depression exji^sts, and to have a 
'> surplus when inflation is the problem. Page 71. ^ ^ 
• . ' .56 . ^ . ■ . , 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY! 'FISCAL POLICY 



Business Educa 



tlc^n: 



Ecortdmics in the Business Curriculum , Jdlnt Council on Economic Education. 
The tax policy of the Federal government has become increasingly a fiscal 
tool.' Page 73%.' ' ^ ^ ' 



Ecorfom Ics: 



fponomic .Education Curriculum' Guide: K-12, Oklahoma. . - ' 

Jn an effort to s,tabilize the ecpnbmy/ the Federal government can utilize 
"fiscal policy- which includes both^autom^itic artd discretionary actions. When^ 
Vecession or inflation threatens the economy, the a,utomatic bx biiiU-lft 
• stabilizers are activated wi-thout the need for diagnostic and d.ecisloa-making 
by government authorities.^ Ih the use^of dlscretioji'ary fiscal tools, the 
federal government (as fhe largest single revenue -receiver and spejider in 
the nation) is in a strategic positiqn to promote s-tabiUty in the economy 
through altering tax rates and/or changing the federal spending program. 
Page 99- .. ' • ' . ^ 

Economic >Eddcatlon Curridulum Guide; .K-r2, Oklah9ma. 
Fiscal policy rs designed to help stabilize the economy through appropriate 
-changes in government taxing and* spending ....Page 103. 

' Ecoaomic JStabiligatlo^ Policies, Lewis', J..C.E.E. 
Fiscai pQlicy mfers to deliberate actions which affect the size and 
deiicit or surplus cohditions pf the^ Federal budget. ^ These actions incllide » 
increasing or decfreasing' tax raWs and/or Federal expenditures for 'the 
purpose 'of stimulating or restraining aggregate demand./ Page 1 

' ' ' ^ r ' •' * * * ' ' 

« ' *f » * 

The Economics 'bf Youth Unemptoymenf in the United States , Levitan and- 

Taggart, J.C.E.E. ; \ , ' 

A Comprehensive p^bUo policy for aUeviating youth ,ur^mp|oyment Would ^ 
include monetary and .fiscal actions, to maintain the rate^6f aggregate 
une<nployment at 4 .0 perx^ent or 'lower;' for only^n a feight" labor market can 
youth successfully compete for a "larger share of job^.* Page 11.'- ■ - 

A Resource Document for a Hjgh '^ci^dol Course in ^ heAJ'nlted States 
Economy, . Tqwnshend-Zellner, J.C.'E.E.^ ^ ^^Ss,^ i 

Government -policy and actlon'at the federal level, acts tRt-ough spending, 
taxing, and the Enforcement of monetaly poli<:ies to keep economic : , , 

' activity on-an even. keeL, *withj\i'll employment,.'and to offset any tendenc^y 
toward inflation or recession. Page 79C : , ^ 
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GOVERNMENT AND'THE ECONON^: FISCAL POLICY • 
; ^ Economics^ ^ . . • ' 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The United States 
Economy, Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E, ^ ' ^ . 

The fiscal policy of the federal govemnlent is centered on the .federal budget 
and involves three major elements: government spending, taxation, and 
budget deficits. The Federal governmenr*s fiscaLpolicy always affedts the 
national level of production and income; ^ Page ll'S. . ' 

* . A Resource Document for a Hi^h gchooi Course in The United States 

Economy, Townshend-Zellner, J. C.E.E. , . 

^ -The effect of fiscal policy of the federal government* on the national level 
of production and income is important, bedause gove^rnment purchasing 
alone accounts for about 20^percent of the GNP. The contemporary ^U.S. 
government has chosen tq use fiscal pqlicy toj help^stabilize the economy 
at high levels of incdme'and employment. Page 119. ' * 

Suggested Prot;edures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania. , . • 
' Exce.sses of government spending aver tax receipts generally serve to * . 
increase total spending, and excesses of government taxation over govei^n- 
me'nt spending generally tend to reduce total spending.. Thus many'econom^tsts 
believe that government "fiscal policy" provide? a potentially..powerful 
tool to help. stabilize total spen'^ing in the economy. Page 23. ^. 

i \ * Unemployment and Inflation, Stein/ T. C.E. Et^ 

, There are numerous problems in the way of usi^ig fiscal policy ^effectively 
^ to stabilize the growth of total spending. They fall into two categories: 
' Problem's arising from unreliability of forecasts, and problems arising from 
* ' . the existence of objectives other than stability. f*age 41., 

. Government: - . \ 

\ J. 

. ' ^ ^ ' ' ' . ' ' ^ • ' : 

. • Economifa Education Curriculum Guide: K-12, Oklahoma. - 
Any government action to accomplish a single ^'economic goal will h^aVe 
secondary effects which may hamper the accomplishment of other important 
ecoitomic goals. Thus, an'all-out ^ffojt.to combat inflation may increase 
unemployment arjd restrict ^coftomic freedom. Page 84. 

GOVERNMENT AND^THE 'ECONOMY; GENERAL RELATIQNSHIP - ; • 

. American Democracy: ^ \ ' ^ ' , 

. ^ - v^pvernment anM Otfr Economic System, Lewis, J.C.Eltl. 

Arriericans believe that the gi^eat values that flow from widespread education 
•Will, not be forthcbming if v\^e. depend solely.upon inc^ividual initiative and the 

* ^rfiarket system to provide educational ^feryices. Therefore, the government 
, * ^ Vovides the services. Page 16. ' * 

\ ' * . 58 ^ , ' . ' " 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY: GENERAL RELATIO'NSHIP 

American £)emocracy: 

Government and. Our Economic System, Lewis, J.C.E.E. ^ , ^ 
The Government performs a regulatory service which is essential to, the very 
. life of a market economy. It insists upon competition in our m^arkets and 
takes steps to^^ensure that competition is maintained. Page 21. ' . • 

Government and Our Economic System, L^wis , f.C.E.E. 

* In certain areas in our economy, most notably in the. case of the public 

* , utilities, we have quite openly abandbned our defieridence upon competition 

as our principle regulator, turning instead tp positive governmen^tal ' * ^ 

regulation of rates arjd services. Competition between two or more firms 
furnishing public utility services , is bound to\result in losses for all of 
the firms. The result is, that if service is to b,e provided without interruption, 
service by a single firm is the only solution. Page 23. 

Government and Our Ecoriopiic System , Lewis, J.C.E.E. 
: * * ' Taxes on imports. from "foreigner? are called protective tariffs, and their 
purpose I's to make it economically difficult if not impossible for foreign 
producers ,to offer their goods for.^ale in our markets in competition with 
goods made by domestic pi^oducers. Rage 29. ^ 

* .Government a'jid Our Economic System; Lewis, t.C.E.t. 

The gpvernmfent.^affects the economy through activities designed to protect ' 
;* . the operation of the free m.arket^ activities designed to modify. the market 
^ • , \ Or the results'of the market because o^ special doncern for social costs, ^ 
' * ^ Vpublic co^tsr an<^ the redistribution of incomes,, and activities^ designed to ' 
"insure gi'ow^,, stability, and full employment of our economic resources. 
: Page 50. ' \ ^ ^ ^ . 

. / Readii^gs in Economics for 12th Grade Students of Amerioan Democracy, 
' • Pitts burgh-'DE]E-P.. ' * i ' * 

' *f ' / Tl^e-role of gbvernrtient has been expanding in this century without any doubt. 
V r ' Gov^rnmehtris bigger today for at least four broad" reasons: national defense^ 
'V. * ; /VeguLatiohs^tb ke^pJarge 'scale industry competitive, eOfiphasis on human, 
. rights a^ well ^s. property rights, and ^lew social concerns. Page' 66. 

% Readings in Economibs for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy , . 
/ ' ^ * Pittsburgh pfEP^ V. ^ 

No,reaLworid.,market economy can ^xist free of all government control; 
' neither gan a coiTimand^economy completely ignore the dictates^ of supply » 

-and'demand in its planning. Page 70. ' 
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i^merlcan Democracy: 

Readings Iti Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy . 
Pittsburgh DEEP. ^ * * 
. In 9ur modem complex, industrialized society, most people agree that they 
I ' want a wide range of public services, and the exclusive ability of govern-' 
j. ments,,with their power of compulsion over citizens, to provide them 
effectively dictates that the public sector will be large. There are four 
major situations where there is a' strong case for asking the public sector 
to do the job. Some goods and services are essential and, as a practical 
njatter, can only be provided collectively. In some cgses, the benefits to 
society as a whole are far greater than those to any one individual; in such' 
cases, ^ it is obviously to the combined advantage of the beneficiaries for 
,the expenditure to be made, but there is often no^ practical way of getting it 
made except by having the government step in and do it. Some undertakings 
are so large and risk^^ that as a practical matter, no one except the govern- 
ment caabe expected to tqke them on. Sometirues the public agrees through 
the pfalitical process' that the government should alter the pattern of 
production and consu'mption. Page 75. ^ 

American History: ' 

Economic Education for Washington Schools; 10-12 , (DEEP). * 
Pplitical and sociaL stability reduces uncertainty. Reduction of uncertainty, 
in a market economy enables entrepreneurs to form clearer perceptions of 
profit expectations and hence tends lo encourage investment and economic 
growth. Page 12. ' • 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP) . 
Even in a basically market-oriented economy, governments play a significant 
role In deciding what to produce and how to produce it. The govemment 
may figure in economic decision-making through regulation of economic 
activity or through the manner in which it taxes and spends. Page 22. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools; 10-12, (DEEP). ^ 
Public investment or economic aid by govemment is often defended dn . 
projects where the social rate of return on the capital invested exceeds the 
^ • private rate of return. The social rate of return includes the increase in 
productivity that is possible through the new industries that are simulated; 
and by such things as savings in time and costs. Page 23. 
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Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). 
Even in a free market society, government regulates a wide range of 
economic activity either in the interests ^f justice , efficiency, stability, 
and* other goals . Page 29. 
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Am'erican History: 



Economics in United States .History: 1865-JL970 , Arkansas. \ 

The government is sometimes included as a fifth factor of production. Page 2 

Economics in United States History: 1865-1970 , Arkansas. 
America cannot afford the heavy drag of mass poverty on the economy. It 
should be made clear, however, that in attempting to break the cycle of 
deprivation and dependency, ^ the aim is not only. to benefit the economy by 
the besttise of human resources; it also' aims toward the diminishing of 
juvenile delinquency, crimes of violence, riots, and other disorders oft'en 



Economics in United States History; 1865-1970, Ark ens as. 

Since 1950, a concerned effort has been made to edge the emplayable people 

out of the poverty level through social legislation. Page 80. , 

^ Readings in Economics for Uth Grade Students of U.S. History: The Great- 
Depression , Pittsburgh DEEP'. - ^ ' ' 
During the depression, governments had to take over the responsibility of 
unemployment relief since private welfare agencies had not confronted such 
an emergency. Page 4. . ' ' 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.Ej ^ 
A revenue tariff is a tax on imports. Its major purpose is to raise money 
for the government. A protective tariff is designed to keep foreign goods of; 
the country and thus relieve domestic producers of the pressures of foreign 
competition. Page 19. ' ' / 



Teaching ^Eoonomics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.6.E. ' 
Economic growth is fostered by political stability. Page 24. / 

Teaching Economics in ^American History, Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. ' 
Inflation not only harms the individual but is bad for the nation as well.^ 
Foreigners lose confidence in the dol\ar when they see that fts Value is^ 
declining, and everyone loses respect for a government that cannot or will 
not control inflation. Economic relations with foreign countries can be 
damaged. Page 32. , . ^ 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. - 
War is a costly business and during the 'four years^of the Civil War,' the 
government spent more than it had expended during all of the United States 
history up to that time. Page 36. 
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GOVERN MENT 'AND THE ECONOMY; GENERAL RELATIONSHIP ' ■ 

American History: . ■ 

TeachiJig^ Economics i^ American History . Dawffon and Prehn, 'j.C.E.E. 
The Sherman Anti- Trust Act of 1890 outlawed trusts and other combinations 
. that destroyed' competition, but at.first there was no effective means of 
enforcing.it. And even noW, -in spite of subsequent antitrust Igws and ' 
better enforcement provisions, there are many who believe that much more 
must be done to control'big business. Page 52. 

Teaching Economics in American History . Dawson and Prehn, J'.C.E.E.' 
The Bureau of Corporations was set up during Theodore Roosevelt's 
Administration to investigate. and report on the actions of the large firms. 
■ Page 56. • * 

Teaching Economtcg in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E* 
. The Federai Trade Commission w^s festabiished to act as a watch dog over 
business. Page 59. ^ \ ' 

Business Education: , • • - 

■>• . 

Economics in the Bus iness Curriculum. Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Because a free mark'et economy does not always prod.uce the most just and 
equitabje results for the people, our legal system has been designed to 
permit the. people -(through their government) to modify the actions of'the 
free markets. • Pag6 62'. - . ? < ^ 

Teaching Personai Economics in the Business Education Curricuium, Joint 
Councii on Economic Education » ' ► ^ ^ • 

Government performs as a pri^ducer when it produces goods and Services 
such, as postai services, highways', and pubiic education. Government ' 
perfonrxg as a consumer when it buys go6ds and services such as buiiding 
materials, military Services, and office supplies. Government performs 
as a transfer agent when it collects income in the form of taxes and. 
transfers son^e of its ingome.in the form of welfare payments and subsidies. • 
Page 5. . 

Teaching. Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
CounciLon Economic Education. ' 

Individuals receive assistance from the government in the form ol information 
and protection e.g.,. pure foo^ laws, fair labor standards, and unemployment 
insuran.ee. Page 64. 
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Economics: ^ 



r 



Economic StabiiizatfonToIicies J, Lewis, J.C.E..E. ' " 
Policies aimed at remedying the unemployment situaticm in the Great 
Depression were only partly successful, and the economy did, not return 
to thigh levels of employment and incomes until the Second World War. 
Improvements in economic stabilization policies to date^rest partly on 
chlanges — some. accidental and , some de-signed— in the institutions ancj 
structures of the American Economy and* the ability^of the Federal govern- 
mqntV) pursue corrective policies. Further improvements will depend 
on still better policies based on better insights by responsible officials , 
and the voting public into hdw stabilization 'policies actually operate. 
Page 5. , • • ^ 

The Economics of Pollution , Wolozin, J.C.E.E. • 

Because the costs of pollution are external, it is clear that they are not 
covered by, and have no influence on, the day-to-day m&rket transactioTis 
which ultimately account for the allocation of resources, therefore, either 
the costs must be internalized (by governmental regulation) or the people, 
collectively, through governme^nt, must pay the co'sts of pioUution. Page 8. 

The Economics of Poverty and Racial Discriminatiofy Tfttirow, J.C.E.E. 
Full employment is the chief short-run action that governittSnts can take 
to help eliminate job discrimination. '.Page 9. i 

The Economics of Poverty and Racial Discrimination , Thurow, J.C.E.E. 
* Viewed as short-run problems of incomfe redistribution , neither poverty 
nor discrimination constitute. a major American Problem. 

Eliminating discrimination is primarily a political tesk since government 
forms the vehicle for changing private' economic practices and since govern- 
ments!, themselves, oft^n play an active role in discrimihation. Page 11. 

The Economic^ of the Oceans, Colberg, J.C.E.E^ ^ . ' ' 

The Earth\s atmosphere and oceans constitute a very large part of our 
common property; these resources are being abused and destroyed. A 
partial answer to some of the unfavorable consequences of common owner- 
ship of the oceans may lie in the conversion of' suitable areas within the 
territorial waters of a nation into temporary private property. Page 5.- 

The Economics of the Oceans, Colberg, J.C.E.E. . - ' ' 
Comparative advantage 'is sometimes affected by legislation. Quotas and 
> tariffs restrict imports and induqe some misallocation of resoiirces on a 
world-wide level. Page 6. ^ . - ' , " 
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Economics: • ^ . ^ /* ' / - 

'The Bcohomics of Productivity , Greenberg, -J.C. E.E,'^ / *\ • • 
In 1971/ the •administration established ^ price stabilizatioh program whitjh 
was not voluntary. but which set up a Pay Board and a Price Commi-ssion to 
review proposed wage and' price increases fdrjarge firms and to review 
actpl changes made by small, firms. Page il. ' . ' ' 

• Fluctuati-ons in^the American Edonomy, Villard, J.C.E.E. ' ^ * 

For four crucial years inflation was the primary device used by the ' 
Continental Congress to finance the Revolution; had it not been used, it ^ 
■ ^ • is quite possible" that the Revolution would have failed. * 

< 

. Although the inequity of the burden ^pose'd by.inflatkui has long been 
.recognized, inflationary finance has nonetheless played a role in ev^ry 
majoc war we have ever fought. We continue to finance wars by inflation 
simply because thepe are clear limitation's on the amount of money that can 
he raised by taxation in an economy during wartime without making the war 
so'.unpopular as to diminish seriously the nation'^ war effort. Page 5 

s ■ . 1 
Fluctuations in the American Economy, Villard, J.jC.E.E. 

Primarily, because there was no agreement as to what needed t© be done, the 

government under Roosevelt 'did little to promote recov.ery. - Us main 

contribution in 1933 was the substantial improvement of our banking arranger 

ments through the insurance of bank deposits and 

powers of the Federal Reserve System. Page 20. 
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Fluctuations in the American Economy , Villard, J.C.E.E. 

If business investment is insufficient to provide f^U employment; Keynes 

suggested that the government incur deficits largel enough "to offset the 

deficiency — thereby guaranteeing that all who vian't to work will have the 

work they want. When government incurs a deficli:--elther as a result of 

an iniorease in spending or a reduction in taxes — It finances the deficit by i • 

borrowing savings which might otherwise Jiave bee^i idle and in this way it • 

tends to bring about an increase in the nati"bnal incbme. Page 22. ' ^ *• , 

Fluctua/tion^ in the American Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. * ' 

The 'Etiiployme'jit Act of 1946, stated that it was the policy of the federal \ 
government "to pfromote maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power," andTo seek to create and to maintain an economic environment in * • 
"which "there will be afforded useful employment opj^ortunities , including 
self^employment, for'thos e able, willing and seeking to work." ' *s ^ 

Fluctuations in the American Economy , Villard, J.C E.E. 
-When a, price ceiling is Imposed by law, the marketjis not cleared since, 
^people Wish to buy more- than sellers wish to supply. This presents the problems' 

of .deciding wji(^ shall get the limited amount of goods thatseilers are willing 
"to sell at the ceiling price? ' . ' 

* - . 64 . ' , . 
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Economics: 




Income. EtPployment and Prices , Wagner; 



Citizens must decide 
less, or -Sim ply by dif 



whether their interesis are better served by more, 



lerent government policy^ Page 3-2. 



A Resource Document tor a High Scho ol Course-t^-The United States 

~ ' ™ ■ 1 1 rr- 1 1 ' • t' rr 



Economy, »Tpwnshend-Zellner,' J.C . E. E. . , ^ , 

The govemment'sector is organized into units, whicK carry on economic- 
activity. Examples of- such organizational units include: the tJ,_S. Depart- _ 
ment of Defense, a welfare agency, a school district, or a police depar|ment. . 
Pager 74. ' • '*,■■' 

A Resource' Document for a High School Cours e in The United States 
Economy, Townshend-Zellner , J.C.E.E. ■ . ~ • 

The government effects the market arid the economy in many ways. Govern- 
ment tries to maintain competition through antitrust laws and regulation of _ 
public utilitiag. The Government sponsors carielization to give some sick" - 
Indus tries-^^Te^t from effective competition-. Xhe^erntrient rewards • 
legitimaee inventions by'legally eliminating competition for a period df . . 
time through patents. The govef'nmen't allocatbs- resouices from the, production^ 
of private goods and services |o the productioh olopubUc goods and sert^ices . 
Taxes levied by government redistribul;e.irtcome and affect people's . 

• incentives.,^ -Page 98. " 

' • .'■ ' . ' ' ■ . 

■ , Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in- Economics , 

Pennsylvania. • ' > ' * w. 

The governtnent plays a rol? in adjiistlng th^ output of the private enter- . ••'^ 
■prise economy, and in producing and distributing some goods and services. ^ 
: ' The f'ederal government tries to enforce reasonable competition through the 

•■ ' -ahti-trust laws , -.while. protecting some groups against the forces of 

competition. • Page 14. ' ' .'^ ■ • . 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Mioimu m ' Cou rse i n Economics , 

Pennsylvania. . ' . . j * ^ " • 

' ' Historically our free enterprise economy has been characterized by govern- 

• ment enforcement of coritracts, police protection over property rights, 

operation of an adequatf money system, tariffs to promote indtistry, subsidies 
to encourage a good trdhsportation system, and legislation to enforce 
competition. ^ <■ ■ 

The role of government in supplying institutional services, setting the 
Xnles of the game and acting as umpire has served to supplement our 
- basically free enterprise system: .r . . % , ■ 
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_ ^ Economics;^ ' . " • \ \. ' . ' ^ . • * 

* Jn ^general, gqveVnment 5erviGes*have been largely linvlte.d to activities 
. not effectively provided fof by the'^Vivate sector. 

Goyernment tax policies can have a powerful influence upon investment and 
businessHncentivfe, Page 29'. , . • ' o ' * ^ 

Suggeste d Procedures and^'Resoiifces for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
; • Pennsylvania. . ' ^ • > 

^ A major role of govetnm?,nt in a capitalistic economy Is to lay down gerferal 
rules within which private individuals ancf businesses operate, such as 

• * enforqement of contracts and the right to ownership of private pi^operty. 
\/ Another major government role, on which most, but not all, ^people agree, 

: is to adopt policies designed to promote effective competition and stable 

economic growth. Page 34. * • ^ 

The World Economy, Qalderwood, J.C.E.E.. 

.Government policies oft^n affect the flow of trade j^etween nations, 
'particularly when they takfe the form of imposing\tariffs and other b^riers ^ 
to trade. Page 18» * . , ^ , • , 0. 

The World Economy. Calderwood,' J, G.E , E. ^ - ^ 

'The oldest and be^t knowjl barrier to trade is the tariff. The composition * 
of an Import duty raises the price of the* imported product to the .domestic 
consumer since the importer who* has tp pay it will add the amount, or mii.ch 
of it, to the price he charges his customers. Apart 'from the effe'^ct on the 
consumer, the imposition of tariffs reduces the ability of the more efficient 
foreign prodiicer to sell and thus his incentive to produce. P.age 2b. 

' ■* ■» • 

The World Economy / Ca Iderwood . J.C.E.E. . ' ^' ' 

^ The /advantages of freer trade include more specialization, ,J;he economies of, 
, \inass production, and more and cheaper goods for the consuiner. Page 32. 

, The World^ Econbtny . Calderwood, j. C.E.E . 

• From J94'5 through 1971, the U.S. Government has provided .$1>9. 3 billion, 
of foreign aid to the rest of the world.' Page'SOv - . • 

Geography: ' ' 

- ' , ^ ' ■ ' ' *■ ^ . ^ . 

^ Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12 . Oklahoma. • 

Many older cities are 'now finding that the social and economic cogts of 
urbaniz^tijOn can exceed the benefit^/ The pi:oblems of overcrowding and 
inadequate public services are partiqularly apute in the larger metrojiolitan 
cities/of the world where pollution^ congestion, poyerty, and physical . > 

• obsolescence are all too common. P^ge 72. • 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE ^ECONOMY: 'GENERAL RELATIONSHIP . ' ■ 

. ' ^ ' : * ^ 

* <i . ~ • 

Governmeat: ' 

. ^ ' , ; . ' " ' ^ , . . 

' \ Economic Education CuiTlcuUim'^Guide: Oklahoma « 

The role of governmertt in the American economy h^s ijigrea-s^d" over the 
last two centuries as our gociety changed from an uhderSevelbped country ^ 
with a predominantly rural population to a highly developed urbanized 
^ society* In .eafly Aifierica', the economic role^of.-the government .was .largely^ 
' '^.devoted to^piptecting private 'property, providing for private. contracts^ and 
guaranteeing related economic freedoms » Jhe role w^s a limited one " 
* *' ^ concernecl with preserving toaditions neces^sajy 'for effective capitalism* 

Goverrlmeat has -long assumed .the primary rBsponsibility of providing ' 
certain basic goods and services which' were not effectively supplied by 
private enterprise^* Page 80* . - \ J ^ \ 

Home Economics: ' - ' ' " \ 

Teaching' Personal Econornics in the Home Economics Curriculum ^ Joint \ 
Council on EcQnomic Education* ^ • * \ / • ' . ' 

Lower-income families are "aided by meas^ures Which redistribute national ^ 
income* This is done prtncipally' through public aid programs, transfer 
payments and food supplemental programs* Page 13.- ' ^ ' . 

J , ' ' * ~ ' ' ' . 

SociaT Studies: ^ ^ . 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Social Studies Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education* , " ^ ,^ 

T'he public -sector of the economy iV the government sector', which^relies 
on citizens' decisions to allocate resources for^e cr&Uection provision 
\. "of goods' *and services * Rage 8. • . \ ^ ' 

Teaching Personal^Economics .in the Social Studies Curriculum , Joint . 
Council on Econojnic Education; , ^ ' * 

The ^benefits possible through gpvernment, under the heading of citizen 
actiyity, are that we can sometimes get things -collectively that we cannot, 
get,' or cannot get as w^U, individually'* Page 

World Cultures :^ World/ffistory: ' * . . *' V - 

Economic Education for Washinqton-ScHools: 10-12 , (DEEP>._ • . ' 

Security may be provided through individual means, through private, 
collective action or by government prpgrams . Page "21'. ' 
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World Cultures: World History: ' * * . 

Ecoftomlc Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 ^ (DEEP). 
Laissez faite is a philosophy ^vocated by Adam Smith that 'the government 
lea ^>e economic (ie&isions to the maFket which decides what to produce, 
how it will be produced and who \vill reCpive the output. Page 44. 

Economic Educa tlpn for Wa s hinq'ton Schoak : lO-li . (DEEP). ' , " 

Ii\both the United States and Western Europe/ there is now a great 'deal 
of government intervention in agricultural mterkets. This has taken such 
forms as price supports, acreage allotments, and compulsory marketing 
agreements. Page 50. ' . ' . 

Economic Education for Wa^shington Schools: 10-12 . (DEEP). 

The. role of government is restricted IdV law in the United States. Centralized 

4eCision-maki'ng, is subject to popular democratic control. Page 52. 

GOVERNMENT- AND' THE ECONOMY: PUBUC GOODS (EDUCATI(5jft-f^0UCE\ AND 
FIRE PRbTECTIQN, ETC . 





American Dem^ocracy^ 
« 

■ Government and Our Deiniocracv , Lfewis, J.-C.E. 
. . Governinent Expenditure for defense is extremej^y irriportanl in th^ American 
eqonomy not only because national defense i3 ne.cessary for our existence 
. as a. nation, bnt^also because the spending^s enormous both in absolute 
ajnoQDtq and in relation to the total outpjut/of our economy, Page 18. 

Government and Our Democracy, . Lewis^ T,C,E,E> 

^Sometimes a market is not geared to taWe account of certain social cost^ 
of production pr to reflect the desires society for certain kinds of goods^ 
pr services. The market under the force of government now takes ttiem , . 
into account. The goods and serv'ices w^^cannot expect the free market to 
provide unless directed or assisted by.goVernment, are called public goods. 
Page 33. 

Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy , 
Pittsburgh DEEP. ' ' ; \ 

Space programs sponsored by the U^iited Statesxgovernment are administered 
by the National Aeronautics and Spae>e Administration (NASA). Approximately 
$5 billion a year is currently spent on American sV)ace programs. Page 84. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY: PUBUC GOODS (EDUCATION . POUCE . AND 
FIRE PROTECTION. ETC.) ■ 

American History: : ^ , | • 

Economic Edication Curriculum Guide: Oklahoma. 

In thie, early stages of development, nations l^ack the necessary capital for ^ 
itivestment in private and social -goods; thus, these nations borrow from 
other countries in order to build such facilities as roads, dams, hydro- 
electric power plants, and schools which are necessary to support industrial 
growth. Page 90. ■ . 

Economics in United States Historv! 1865-1970 , Arkaiisas. > 
Public goods are goods or services, the consumption) of which by some 
people leads to no reduction in what r^-malns to be used by others. A 
, balance between allocation for public goods and services is, however, 
primarily maintained by individuals at the market and in the voting booth. 
Page 50. 

Readings in Economics for Uth Grade Students of United States History: 
The Great Depression, Pittsburgh DEEP. 
^ State Unemployment Relief programs were developed duriijp the ^depression 
to combat'the effects of the business cycle. Page 11.^ ^ 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
The G.I. Bill of 1944 provided cTnemployment insurance, schooling and 
housing and business loans for veterans. Page 79. 

. Teaching Economics in American Historv, Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Social Capital is scarce in uTndeveloped countries. But the prospects for 
operating these facilities at a profit are often nil, so private businessmen 
• / do not invest in them. Thus,^ governments must often try to pi'ovide this 
^ social overhead capital. Page 84. ^ ' ' 

Business Education: 

" Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Cpuncil on Economic Education. 

Some waats of individuals (national defense and interstate highways) 
can best be satisfied for the public through government action. Page 29. 
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60VERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY^ PJSBUC dOODS ffiPtTCATION POUCE AND 
FIRE PROTECTION. ETC.) [ . ~. . — ' . .' . / 

Economics: ■■ . ' . *" , 

\ The Economics of Po verty and Racial Discrimination. ThuroW, y C K P ' 

Market economies .can-efficiently, produce and distribute goods and s'ervides, 

^ but their efficiency reflects the prevale'nt distribution of inqbme.. Thus, if 

income is concentrated in the hands of a few wealthy people-, fcshe market 
•will produce the goods' and services demanded by this group) while ignoring 
, the needs and desires. Cf the ^oorwho are unable' to jiay. If society finds " 
this unacceptable, it can take actions to bring about a moire equitable 
distribution of income, and the market will respond accof-dingly. This' . " 
action will be accomplished through public goods and services Page 1."*- • 

The Economics of Youth' Unemolo vment in the UnitedtStates .' Levitan and ' 
Taggort, J.C.E.E. . . . ' . - " 

To reduce the relative unemployment differential and alleviate youth- 
employment-problems, it is necessary to Increase the, share of jobs for 
youth. Several manpower programs •ji'^ve been established by government 
for this specific purpose. Page 9. . . . " ~ " ' 

The Gro wth of the American Economy, Vll-l^rd, /.C.E.E. * , ' ^ 
In a democracy. Improvements Ir)* education do not h^ve to be justified ^ 
entirely In terms'of their cohtrlbutlon-to. production. Education may be 
deslreable because It makes ^ man a better citizen or adds to his* enjoy- 
ment as a consumer even thougb'ft do^ not Induce his ernployer to pay 
him more. But in oar complex econorfTy, there is no doubt that -an increase^ " 
in education is of benefit to employers and therefore, increases real* 
income. Page 13. ' • \ 

Measuri ng' the Performance of the Economv . Wagner. > 

With the *fexceptlon of the war years, goods and services purchased by 

government have ranged from about 10 to 20 percent of GNP. Page 24. 

The Profit System. -Kaplan ^nH PrPhPn^ j t: f p J*.—^ 
Government provides many types of services for business in order to create - 
the conditions under which business may effectively pursue production fop-" " 
profit. -Page 35. * ■ 

' * ' *' . 

A Resource- Guidg for a High School Course in The United States Economy. ^ 
Towns hend-Zellner, J.C.E.E.' 

Public goods and services are what (in part) the public receives ior its . • 
tax payments. Page 76. ' s. ' ' * - 

Suggested Procedure s and Resources fot a Minimum Course in Economics. " 
Pennsylvania.' 



In general, government services have been largely limited to activities not 
effectively provided by the private sector. Page 29. " ' * - 
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. • ' " . ' .v.:- ''V;:K ' ."' 

»' GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY:- PUBU'c GOODS (EDUC'AtIQW/.POII'cE. ^ND y 
* ' ^ FIRE PROTECTION . ETC . ) ■ V ' . ' . • t • '■ 

t Economics;'* * , ' • ' . * •» . • * , , • • • . ^ \ ^ - «• ^ 

/ . V : 'r : ' . ']^'^ A" / ^ 

^ / guqgesXed Procedures^ and Resources for a Minimum^ Coyse in E conoiBtC5 . 

P,efinsylvawiaJ, ' ' , ' '\ , ' ' v • .y^ -'^ *\ * ' - /\; • 
* . - . . , Local, statW^^pd naliqnal gov^rnmerits 

; ' economic activities i These Consist pf regulatory devices / law-^hfo^c^enE,' * 
, ; ^ ' conservatipn/ conS Auction public facilitiei^ ^^diVtribltiorx bf resourcp^/'*'- ' 
^ ' welfare 'progra ms subsidization, and taxation;..': 'Page 3*)^: - . • , 

' ' Sucrqested Procedures and Resources for' a Minimltto Course in Economics; 
. .' ' , Perin&ylYania', . " , ; . ' : \ 

' Under .both capitalism and communism, government' taxes and gov;ef rijnent \' 
expenditures are used to finance services hot provided though the'^market 
. , . placel' Page' 35-. ' • j, ' . / . ' ^ * . . 

Taxatidri.in the United States . Ivlorton/T.G«£.E, / ' . - . ; ; 

•\ " ' The complexity of the^tax structure and of tax^policies / is partly ;^ ^ ^ 
attributable to the. tremendous 'gro^/yth in the volume of-gobdjs and services , ^ 
'! ' . that modern governments. a*re expected. .tq suppiy. Page 1, / " • 

.GoVejrnftienE:. • . , ; > - ^ 

' ^ Economic Education .CurrieulumGuider k-12. Oklahoma. - ^ . ,^ , 

. Govafnment* has' long assumed 'the primarj^ responsibility pf providing. ■ . 
' . ^. certain basic ^goods and sei*vices\such .a'a roads , poli^^e and fire protection, ; 
I . aad na'tionaLdefense,^ which^were not effechvely supp . 

I " * enterprise. -Page SO.* * ' - '-^ • ^ , '35... \ ^ - * ^ 

Economic Educatidn. Curriculum diuide; K'-12. - Oklahoma. ^' ^, " ' - 

; ' ^ , Through its*, income frofn iaxes^ the 'gpverriment prqvide^ certain goods and 
' r services for all citizens ; Goyernmfent is usually' expected to .provide .for 
- ^ ' , social capiitar§uc^ as. roads, railroads, .airports, communication serv^c 
' * ■ * .and energy soprpe 6 for econornic development.^. Pag.e 83. ,> 

' . ' Social Studiei^ > * " ' 

"^eachinq Persona l E'PoripmicjS^ in the Social Studies Curriculum ', Joint 
. Council on* Economic Edpcation. ' . ' ' . \ * ' 

: ' ' Our'lev^l of personal spending may be influenced by the budget since it 
/ ] \ * ^ includes propos^ais pot only for expenditures but also icjk collective revenues 
^ * ♦ • . ' . 'Page .19. ^ * ' ' • ■ - ^ ' : 
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GQVERWMEI^ AND THE ECONOMY: PUBLTC GOODS 'ffiPUCAtlofe POLTCE^'^AND 



TJRE -PROTEC^'ION 



SoclarjStusJies; 



Teaching Personal Economics in the Social Studies Cfurrlcuium / Taint 
• ~ Council on Economic Educ^fion^ . ^» \' ' . -'^ • - * ' *' 

^, ^ With growing cammitrfignts^of nations to im^arialisnl and excessive / • ^ 

nationalism, countries turned to\?/ar(J irfcre^ased mllit^ \^ ' ' 
^ Military expenditures may remove a'l^rge ppepprtion'of ti^e available ^ ' . ' 
resources ffqm conSumerxi'^e. Page 2'8. - - • • .\ ' - ' ' 

/ World Cultures: World Histofy: • / - * . . . , ^ ^. " ' • 

' ' ... \ . . //• • ' 

• • Econbmfc feducaEion for Washington Schools:' 10-12 ^DE^P, ; 

. ^ Community gopds '^nd seryices are produced by government* ^Such goods. ^ 
^ " and services are paid for by individuals in^the form of taxes or leyies ^ ] - 
applies by the government. Page 8.' - * 'J " • ' ' \^ 

GOVERNMENT AND THE, ECONOMY: TAXATION ' ' . 

American Democracy: • ' • ' *- ' - . . s* ' . • 

, ' ^ Readings in Economics for 12th^Gr^de Students^ of American Democracy; ' 
. w Pittsburgh DEEP^. . ^ - . , . 

Goods and seryices provided by the government, must, inlnost cases^ be . . 
; ^paid for by taxes. Some* taxes are, better than others. A good tax should 
^ • be capable of raising , the funds rteeSed; it should not cost too mucli to 

• ^ , collect^ and it should be fair. Page 95. • 

America n'fiistory; • - • ' ' ' ' * v 

Teaching EconoWcs in American History , Dawson and Prehp^ J.C.E^.E. 
Citizens use many goods and services provided by^ govern1^nt,and taxes 
^ I V ^ are necessary to pay for these things and to meet the general costs of * 

government. Taxes can also be used for other. purposes .'\4^agje 10 - - 

' Economics in United States History: 1865-1970 , Arkansas. . ' 
Through our prog/fessive tax system, taxes ar^ adjusted to take proportionally 
more from the upper-income group a ad less from the lower-fncome group* -This 
system increases the disposable income of the low-income earners. Page 74. 

Readings in Economics for Uth Grade Students of U,S. History: The Great 
Depression/ Pfttsburgh DEEP! ' ^ 

^ Changes in tax'rate.s can affect, spending. patterns . High taxes will discourage 
. spe^ndihg for ofher purposes. Reduced taxes will JeBve more money in the hands 
of businessmen and consumers to be spent for goods and* services. P^e 18. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY: TAXATION ' ,^ - - 

" American History: " . ^ " 

^ ! Teaching Economics Ih American History. Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E, 

War is a costly business, and during the fpur years of^thfe Civil War, the 
governtnent spent more than it had expended during all of United States 
' histgry up to that time.^ To help 'defray 'this great expense,^ an income tax 

was levied for the first time in our history. This is a direct tax, for,the ^ 
„ payer cannot shift' l^t to sonie one, else. Page 36. 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
An income tax had' been levied^during the Civil War but later the Supreme 
Court decided that income taxes were unconstitutional. The commpn people 
' and their spokesrhen demanded the passage of an income tax law; the 16th 
Amendment permitting Congress to pass such a law was ratified in 1913*. 
. Page 60. ' ^ ^ 

'Business Education: . , * » 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12 . Oklahoma. 
' Businesses as well as individuals'pay large sums of money each year in 

taxes.- page l09. ' [ ■ ' , 

Economics in Business Curriculum^ Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Businesses, as well as individuals pay large sums of money each year iti ^ 
taxes. The income tax is the major producer of tax revenues for the ^ ; 
• Federal government. Page 69^ ^ ' . 

* ' • ' ^ ^ I' 

EQonomics: ' * ^ / ^ ' 



Economic Stabilization Policies ; Lewis, J.C.E.E. 

Reducing taxes will .stimulate' a 'sagging economy; increasing them will 
retard'an expanding economy— all things being equah Page 12. 



The Economics 'of Crime '/ Metz, JuC.'E.E. 
*The citizens bear the cost of crime indirectly 
more police are needed, because of damage q 
on. Page 9. • ' 



Taxes* may rise because 
don(e to public property, and 



so 



Tiie Economics of -^Poverty and Racial Discrimination , ^Thurow, J.,C.E.E. [ 
One* plan proposed to eliniinate continued* pollution is to subsidize 
alternative higherrcost methods of ^pollution-free production and 
consumption. This would take the.fofm^of investment tax credits. Rage 15, 
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•GOVERNMENT "and THE ECONOMY: TAXATIOi^ 

• ♦ 

Economics: 



The Econ omics of Poverty and Racial DisGrimination , Thurow, J.C.5.E. 
One of the continuing functions of government is^to alter the market income 
distribution to the one desired by society. Taxes, transfer payments and 
# direct expenditures, such as those on education, are all tools used in the 
'effort. Pa^e 2/ , ^ ' 

A Resourc e Document for a Hioh School Course in The United States 
Economy , Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E. - ' ' 

The tax flow is in effect, the public^s payment^to the government foi' the 
goods, services., and, programs provided by the govjerhmerit, such 'as national 
defense, schools, roads, social security, and^so forth. Pa,ge 74'. 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The U n ited Stated] 
Economy , Townshend-Ze liner , J.C.E.^E. ; ' - 

- Taxes, levied by the government, "^distribute the income and thus affect 

people's incentives. Taxes should' be levied -on the bas^s of.abllity-to- 
.pay. Persons of equal economic s-tatus shoul(d.pay essentially the s^me 
amount of taxes. Persons should be taxed for benefits received. The 
characteris'tics of fairness, economy in cQllection,'-stabilization,of the 
economy,, promotion of growth and^ simplicity are the ultimate objectives of 
the tax system. Page .99. " - ;* 

Suggested Procedures -and Resout'ces for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania. , . , . . * * 

Government 'tax policies can have a powerful influence upon investmeht 
• ' and business ince'qtive. Income, distribution is considerably affected by t / 
government spending and taxing policies.* Page 29. 

Taxation in the United States. Ivlbrton, J.C.E.E. 
• The compdexity of the tax structure, and of tax policies, is pattly - ' ' 

attributable to the tremendous growth in the volume of goods and services 
^ ^ that modern governments are expected to supply. . x 

The ways^in whigh the government collects money,' and-the timing of its 
tax decisions have a substantial impact on the totaLeconomy--on the level 
. .of activity and on the stability 'of its performance. Page 1. 

Unemployment and Inflation . Stein, J.C.E.E. 

Taxes take a larger proportion of high incomes thart of low incomes, so tax 
.receipts rise more rapidly.than total ^national income wHen spendin^gincreases . 
Page 31. \ 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY: TAXATION . . 

Government: 

EGonomic -Education Curriculum Guicie: Oklahoma. 

Through its income from taxe^s, the government provides certain goods 

and services for all citizens. Page 83. , . 

Hom^ Economics: 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum . Joint ^ 
Council on Econgmib Education. 
/ When taxes are, lowered, each consuming unit has more money to use for 

expenditures. Page 3. ^ 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP): STANDARD OF LIVING x « . ^ 

7^ ' ? Z ~ \ 

American Democracy: ^ * , 

Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Studehts- of* America n Democracy . ' V 

Pittsburgh DEEP. ' ^ " . ^ 

In one sense, economic growth is the measure of production. Since GNP 

is a measure of 'production, it is a measure of economic growth. Page 126. 

( . 

American History: * ^ \ ^ 

Economic Education'Curriculum Guide: K-12, Okla.homa . 
* Technological developments help to produce a higher standard of living. 
Page 92. > 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12\ Oklahoma. 

Although free trade amon^ Rations tends to foster a. more efficient allocation 

of resources and a higher standard of living, Some "domestic industries may 

have serious difficulty competing in world markets. Page 94. 
, • », * 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12 , Oklahoma. 
Economic Growth is an economic condition which exists Xvhen a nation is 
. 'steadily better able to satisfy its wants by increasing the level of per 
Capita GNP. The increase in per capita GNP is -prompted by increased 
efficiency or increased resource utilization or both. Paga^ 97. 

i ^ ' 

Economic Education for Washington Schg>ols: 10-12, (DEEP). ' - 

Economic growth occurs when productive , output increases. The stand'ard 
•of living will rise through increases iCLQutput only if such increases 
exceed any growth in population. Growth gen^erellly occurs through improve- 
ments In technology, increas^ed specialization, or increases in the stock of 
capital per wbrlcer. Page 6. 
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GROSS NAT IOmi PRODUCT* (GNP): STANDARD OF LIVING ' 
* A|nerican*History: " ^ 



. Economi c Education for Washintrton Schools': 10-12 . (DEEP). 
Econon]ic growth' may be stimulated by technological innovation. 'Page^l3. 

Economic Education for Washinqtau SchoO'ls: 10-12 , (DEEP). 

Grov/th can be marred'by instabilil^' One aspect is inflation, and another 

is recession or depression characterized by unemployment. >age.l6. 

Economic Education for Washintrbon Schools; 10-12 . (DEEP).' 
Real economic growth is dependent upon increased d^ancfs on, the part of 
individuals for g'bods and services as^ well as upon ^n increased capacity ^ 
to produce. Page 24. ■ ' P ' v , ^ 



Economios in Uhited States History: 1865-1970 , Arkafisas^ * 
Economic growtb^S' increasing the output of goods aVd service's "in a natiori 
over the lor^g rurf, to meet the growing demands of Ijoth the private and \ 
public sectors of the econonrry. If real growth is to be realized, the output 
of goods and servici^s must increase at a faster rate than the population 
of the country so that per capita production results-. Page 9. . 

Economics in United States History: 1865-1970 , Arkansas, ' ' 

Economic growth c omes about IdV expansion of the capacity to pjoduce, and 
the expanded and efficient use of productive resources. P^e 10. 

Economics in United States History: 1865-1970. Arkansas. 
Economic growth is necess^y'lrrKa society that experiences population 
growth, if private and public star|dards of living are to be raised and 
employme^Tit opportunities provi|jed for an ever-increasing labor force. P^ge 18. 

Economics in United States History: ^1865-1970 ^ Arkansas. 
An economic rule of thumb holds the nation in a recession, if the real GNP 
(output) which is the measure of economic growth, declines for two 
successive quarters of the year. Page 19. . * 

Economics in United States HistorV: 1865-1970 , Arkansas, 
If a large increase in GNP is matched or passed by a like or larger Increase 
in population, the expected risle in the standard of living per person may 'be 
wiped out. The only meaningful way of measuring^he growth of the economy 
is on a per capita basis. Page 25. 

Readings in Economics for 11th Grade Students of U.S. Hhrtocy: The Great 
Depression, Pittsburgh DEEP, ] 
Economic growth depends not ohly^on ^ nation's productive c^pacity^, but on 
£he existence of an effective demand capable of calling forth productive 
efforts . Page 17. " ^ • 
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GROSS NATONAL PRODUCT (GNP): STANDARD bF UVING ^ , 

American History: * . " . , * ^ 

Teaching Economics in American History, Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Through trade, one can increase his standard of living by securing a greater 
variety qI goods . Page 5 . - • . ' 



^^^^ 



chinq EconOMfl^^g^^ American History , ^Dawson §nd Prehn, J.C.B.E. * 
When a nation pE^v^<s more goods and services each year', when business 
expands, and when*"i6b opportunities increase, it is growing economically. 
Gross National Product is the most commonly used measure of^oifr economic 
performance. Pag'e 23. • , ^ 

Teaching ^Economics in American History . Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
There is noJ: a universally accepted definition of an emergipg nation or 'an 
• underdeveloped area, but most which have been so classified are clearly^ 
.suffering from a low level of living. Page 84. 

■ I ■ ' ■ ■ ■ • 

Teaching .Economics inj^merican History , Dawson and Prehn,^ f. C.E.E. 
On balance, the American economy provided a higher standard of living 
"than the economy of the USSR*. Page 89. ; ' . ' 

Business. Education: , / , , . - 

# 

' " Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12 , Oklahoma. 

Changes in the amounts of saving and investment have significant effects 
upon the level pf national income , the level of employment, and the rate 
of economic growth in our society. Page 115. 

Economics in the Business Curriculum , Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Since the standard of Uving of a society depends in large part orf the total 
goods and services availablfe^, the performance of indiwduals in their place 
of work is of gr6at importance. Page 8,^ ' . : . 

Economics irl the Basinass Curriculum , Joint Council on Economic Educdr^p^a, 
The Gross National Producj:4s the {Jiarket value of all final goods ^nd ^ 
services produced in any one yeai'by.the entire Americacrt economy; Page 71. 

. Teaching Personal Ecanomics in the Business Education Curriculum'/ Joint 
Council on Economic Education . * * k, ' - ^ 

Purchasers of GNPcan be grouped into foui: categories: 'indi\;iduaL . ^ ; 
consumers, business expenditures, government expenditures , *and foreign 
expenditures. Page 6. ^ ' . ' . ^ 
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: GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP); STANDARD OF UVING ' 
Business Education: 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum. Joint 
^ Council on Economic Education. ' • ^ 

The stability and growth of the nation's economy are related to fhe 
^ ^ percentage of the nation's .income that is saved and used to purchase 

^ 'additional producer goods^ Page 24. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum , Joint 
Council' on Economic Eqlucation. 

The consumer, privately and through government, is involved in influencing 
the, level of output; and will,, in turn, have his incojne status affected by , 
it. Page 45 . ^ ^ 

Teaching Personal Economics ift the Business Education Curriculum , Joint 
^ Council on Economic Education. 

It is essential. for the stability and growth of the economy.that the saving 
be matched with investment and spending with the flow of cjonsum^r good's.^ 
;To illustrate; if the rate of saving by consumers in a particular year-was 
I higher than businessmen anticipated they would be, that wc^ld^mean the' 
rate of spending orl consumption by families would be less% Then there 
could be a buildup of unsolcj consumer- goods; ^nd services, having both 
■ imm^ediate and prolonged effects on the economy. Page 54%, 

Economics: ^ * t ' , 

Economic Stabilization -Policies , LeWiS; J.C.E.E. 

The value of all goods arid services produced in a'year in the economy is 
called the Gross National Product. \ * 

The potential output of the American' economy gro^vs-more or l^ss steadily 
over time. TWlnfluences contribute to this trend: the size of the labor 
^ force expands as" a result of population growth; and over -a period of time 
. * ' the average worker become? more productive because' of improvements in 
I his education and skills", and because technological advance and business 
, investment provide more and better equipment to support him. Page 5, 

EOonomic Stabilization Policies. Lewis, J.C.E.E. - ; 

The ba^io ffscaLand monetary policy responsibility is to rDaintainiull 
employme'nt without inflation. This means a.s^uring a steady growth of 
demand in line with potential output*. Page 15. 



E6ojiomic Stabilization Policies T^wis . T,r: E E, 

Gross National Product is the dollar value 'o£ all final goods ancf servicJes 
produce^ in a given time period. Page 20. 
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GROSS* NATIONAL PRODUCT (QNP): STANDARD OF LIVING ' / , ^ . - 

« 1 * 

Economies'; ' ^ - 

Th6 Economics of Pollution, Wolozin, J.C.E.E. ' ^ 

A'StLjdy of our GNP, at the trillion dollar mark, would demonstrate the 
aSilicy.of man to alter his environment to satisfy human wants^' The use' 
of the GNP would also' show -Tiow tecKnoldgy has helped to 'solve the . 
ecQnomic problems of scarcity and growth.. Page 5. ^ / , ' 

The Economics of Pollution, . Wolozin/J.C^E.E, - • 

Economic growth has provided ds with the. world* s highest standard of living 
in terms^of average income per person. It has also,^ unfortunately, vastly • 
increased the per capita pollution, for both production and consumption. 
^ create .residuals, of waste . Page 14. ' ^ ; ^ 

The Economics of Poverty and 'Racial Dis'criminatioa , Thurow, I.C.E^E. 
There is ^ connection between economic growth andj^the distribution of 
income and between work incentives and specific redistribution plans. 
Society may choose an income distribution that maximizes work incentives, 
jor one that provides the ideal distribution of purchasi,ng power, or one that 
does oot fully meet either goal. Page 2. ' • * 



Fl 



actuations in the American Economy , Villard, J.C.E.E. 



of 



The period from the' end of the Civil War ^o the turn of the century was one 



rapid economic growth for the American Economy, 'hs a result; "there was 
approximately a fourfold'increa^e in the production of goods and services. < 
Page 9. * ^ ' ^ , . ■ . 



T*he Growth of the American Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. > • 

Not all increases in real income lead to improvements in the way in which 
people live.. If.an increase in real income were- the res ulfc. solely of'more 
workers each of whom produced the same amount of goods and services, 
then despite, the increase in total production, the average worker would 
not be better off, as he would have no more goods and services than before. 
Page 3. ' . - ' ' 

Income, Empjoymenb. and Prices , Wagner and Gery. ^ 
Over the past 60 years, the American economy has expenisA<^ed phfenominal 
growth'.' In 1970 the nation's outpg[t of goods and services wa s. mcire than, six ^ 
tirr^es as great as in 19J[0. ^Since population increased just over two times, 
re/il per. capita income about tripled. The course of this economic progress, 
however, has been uneven. The excellent long-run pe rformahce has been 
marred periodically J^y inflation and unem^ployment of varying degrees. Page 2. 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP): ST>ANDARD OF 
Economics: , . - . . 

* . Income/ EmplovmenI:, and Prices . Wagner add Gery. 

• The sourc^s^of ecpnomic growth are an-increase in the quality of capital 

Ir^yestm^ent, the size of the labor force, ^and increases in productivity. ' 
- Rises in productivity result from improvements in the quality and efficiency 
^ ; of use of capital and^human resources. These factors combine to determioe 
' . the potential GNP.. In prder for the potential benefits to be realized, however, . 
.it is necessary th?t the planned spepding by consumers, buyers of capital 
equipjnent, chid -government be equal to the potential outfuit. Page 19. 

- Measuring the Performance of the Economy . Wagner. ^ ' ' ' . ^ \. 

Gross Natiorlal Product', may be defined as the market' value of all the. 
goods and'services produced in any one year by the American Economy* 
Page 10.; ( 

Measuring the Performance of the Economy , Wagner. - ^ 

A growing economy does tend to m^^e it easier for those les^s fortunate to ^ 
improve their standard of living by the creation of new and better jobs. ^ 
Page 14. ^ ' 

«, ■ • « • • 

^ A Resource Document for.a High School Course in The United^States 
Economy , Townshend-Zellner^ J.6.E.E. . ' ' ■ • . ' , 

/ Most of the less-developed countries, are trying to break out of the kinds 
of economic bonds and limitation characteristics of the primitive^ non- 
literate societies . Page 49. * ' ^ 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The United Spates 
Economy. Townshend-Zellner , J.C.E,E. 

The GNP for any year is simply the total dollar valQe, at current prices, of 
all the goods ajid services produced in the United States. Page 107.* 
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A Resource Document for a High School Course in Th^ United States 
Economy, Towns he nd-Ze liner, J.C.E.E. 
^ The politically^uncommltted and underdeveloped nations of the world, who 
are seeking to advance their economic systems rapidly,- are watching the , 
grov\{th performance of .both the United States and Russia. Within, the?limits 
of their individual economics systems, the underdeveloped nations will X^nd 
to emulate the basic pat,tern of whichever system proves its eo6nomic 
"superiority. P^ge 15^'. . ' > V . 
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GROSS ^lATIONAL PRODUCT (GIMP): STANDARD OF UVIN<3 • 
Economics: ; . 

SuPqesXed Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics, 
Pennsylvania. * * ■ ^ ' ' 

. ' -.Economic progress depends upon growth in total output*which is faster than 
4)opulation increases The output of j:he economy is measured by gross 
national product, and a related measure of national income shows the income 

4 • ' available to the nation for consumption-br investment ^ath year. 

Economic growth over the pas't century h&s been very^slow in the under- 
developed 'nations . In.these nations very low incomes make saving to 
. finanpe investment difficult; and'sta&le governments and the economic 
institutions which encourage investment are often missing. The generally 
low level of education in s-uch cduntries also seriously retards the rate and' 
extent of economic growths Page 16. - 




Suqqes.ted Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Ec onfomics, 
gennS'ylvania; . ^ . . * . 

aving and investmSnt in capital goods are essential to rapid economic 
growths -Such savirig'is relatively easy for wealthy cduntries like the 
United States, but it is very difficult for poor, underdeveloped nations in ^ ^ 
which the people need all their incomes for food, clothing, and shelter. 
Page 19. . ' : 

Suggested' Procedures and Resources for a- Minimu m Course in Economics, 
^ , * ' P.e.nnsylvania. 

* In' perspective, capitalistic economies have been much more succossfui 
than any other type in raising standards pf living. Page 34. 

^ * . - . ' 

Suggested Procedures and Resource's for a Minimum Cours e in Economigs, ^ 
Pennsylvania. ' • • ' , " ' 

» In a capitalistic economy, the level of investment and the rate- of economic 
growth are determined by millions of individual saving and investment 
decisions and choices on where and how hard to work./ Thes^ de^cisions 
are supplemented, and to some extent controlled, by government mpnetary 
and fiscal policy to'stimulate or retard iravestnient and aggregate .spending 
^ . in booms and depressions) by government spending on research, education, 
^ - ^nd the like.. Page 35. 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum C ourse in Economics, 
Pennsylvania. ' ^ * * ' ^ , . 

The American Economy has been far'mCre- successful than tfivit of the communist 
natiiOns in providing- a h^igh standard of living. for it/S people; *and what is all 
' jfit, in doing so, it has been consistent with individua f freedom. 




GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP): STANDARD OF LIVING " • • 

Economics: ... 

Sir>ce World War II, the economy of the Soviet Union has grown more 
^ • rapidly than ours (in total and per capita G.N. P. J. 'Page 36. 

The World Economy, Calderwood, J.Q.E'.E. 

Economic growth simply means producing more so that our growing 
population can enjoy rising living standards. Page 8. ' ' • ^ 

The World Economy. Calderwood, J.C.E.'^E. * 

In IZ'Ql, Alexander Hamilton advocated a tariff to protect the infant 
industries of the United States until they could stand on their own feet. 
This would accelerate the industrial growth of the young country. Page 22. 

The World Economy, Calderwood, J.C.E.E. 
. The desire for economic growth is a universal one. .We are concerned with 
efforts bo increase the physical capacity to produce goods. This physical 
capacity depends on the availability and quality of naturat resources , labor 
skills, capital equipment, and managerial abilities, and on the efficiency 
with which these inputs of production are used — that is, on productivity. 
Page 37. 

- GovernmeQt: 

. ^' Economic Education- Curriculum Guide: K-l^ , Oklahoma. | 
Planning is necessary for more efficient development of any country. • 
Economic development is necessary for improving the standard of living of 
its citizens. Page 82. 

Home Economics; • 

T6achj?hq Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curri|:ulum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education., ^ \ y 

Each family and the number of children it produces contribuytes to the rmpk^c^, 
on the total economy. The Economic grpwth of a society occurs when t}ie ' 
butput of goods and services increas'fes at a faster rate than the population. 
Page 19. ' ^ " - . ^ * ; 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Econoift Joint 
Council on Economic -^ucation. \ \^ 

The consumer, privately and through government'f:^ involved in influencing 
• the level of output, and will in turn have his inpame status affected by it. 
Page 47. - / 
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' GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP): STANDARD OF LIVING ■ • ' 
Social Studies: . • 

* * ^ 

Teaching Personal Economics in the'Sociar Studies Curriculum . Joint 
\ ' Council on Economic Education. ' . . ^ - 

Although Ihe individual'consumer is likely to be more concerned about the 
size, steadiness, and growth of his owhi^icome, his fortunes^are usually 
closely related to the size, steadiness and growth of the nation's output or 
GNP. Page 46'. ' . . f ' • . 

Teaching Personal Economics in the -Social Studies Curriculum , Joint 

• Council on Economic Education. 

The activities a^id decisirOns of consumers, workers^ and citizens affect the 
level of GNP; and the level of the GNP, in turn, affects the income and 
^ choices of consiamers, workers, and citizens. Page *55. 

* # 

vv World Cultures: World History: . ^ , • 

* i "^ Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12. (DEEP). 

^ ^ EcpnomiXLjgrawlilJ^^ by an increase in output per capita-. 

y ' ^technological advances enabled man to become more efficient and hence 
increase his output. /Page 5. ^ - , 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEP). 
Technological change is'-an important element in economic growth and has 

• a profound impact on social organizations and attitudes. When technological 
^ changd takes place slowly, growth is apt to be slow also and social organ- 

>■ , ization and attitudes chj^nge only gradually. Page 13'. 

- Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). 
Economic growth requires invesxtment. Investment ia turn requires saving 
and the development of institutions thafwill direct savings into productive 
enterprise. Page 19. 



Economic Education for Washincytgn Schoolsi^^ 10-12 . (DEEP). 
A limited market can act as a barrier to further specialization and to ecompmic 
• growth. Page 24. - ' 

r 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEP). 
.Economic growth is characterized by capital accumulftion, greater production 

and varieties of goods and services and by rising living standards. Page 35. 

u 
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INCOME: GENERAL 



ERIC 



. American History ^ ^ 

Teaching Economics in the American History . Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.'e. 
Real income refers to the amount of goods and services that one can buy 
with one's money income. Page 32. ' ' 

Business Educalion* 

^ t , ^ . ^ > 

Teaching Personal Econom'ics in the Bu-siness Education Curriculum, Joint ^ ' 
Council on Economic Education. 

An IndividuaTs real income is the'amount of goods and services that ban. 

be bought with the maney he receives T This mean^ that the purchasing , * ^ 

power of money is affected by the general price level. 

Individuals and families receive income from the following three sources: 
' payment for work, payment for use of property or money, and from transfer 
payments. Page 9. • 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. ' V " 

All individuals and families do not receive the same amount ofjncome./ The 
amount of an individual's or^amily^'s income may be affected by such 
variables as occupation, the anfount of worker time during the year, education, 
location of residence, untorj membership, race , ege , sex, amx)untJof savings 
or property owned; ^etc. Page 10. ' * ^ 

Teaching Personal Economics In the Business Educatron^Curriculum , Joint • 
Council on Economic'Eoiucation. 

An individual may increase his income Earning ability by improving, his 
knowledge or skill and by making a wise choice in selecting his occupation. 
Page'llw^ ' ' M 

Teaching Personal Economics, in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. . - . > 

Thg average amount of income earned by individuals of families varies 
greatly among the different nations of the world. ^ 'The total amqu]jt of a ^ 
nation's income may be determined by such varialple^ as th^ kinds and 
amounts of productive resources available, and how these available ' 
productive resources are used. Page 12. * . 

Economics: ^ * ' , 

( • ' ■ # • ' 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The. United. States 
, Economy, Townshend-Zellner , J.C.E.E, - /' * 

The basic economic incentive for people to supply prodiic'tive resource,s 
^ and to produce is income -and the attributes of income, e.g., status. Page 67 
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' /iN'COME: tSENERAL ♦ - ^ v ' . 

' ' * ' • . . — ^ / : , 

Home Economics: : • ^ s , ' 

» • * > . ^ . 

^TeachiTiq f^ersonal Economic^ in the Home Economics Curriculum ,j6int. 
Council on Economic Educatioa.^ ' ^ k ' ^ ^' . \ < 

- . t-he level of income^ is influenced by the'workers age, sex, color, ^industrial 

J, group to.which. he belongs, geographical area in which he lives and works, 
y--s ^ , 'Creation arid training, 'occupation, the total level of employment, 'de^mand 
^* ^-^ ^fgr labor in the community .and socie'tal conditions. The^ level of income 
affects a family's spending behavior. Page 3. > ' 

• Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum . Joint 

* Council on Economic Education. : ' ' ^ 

^ * ^ An individual's or family* s income limits trh^ir food choices The level of 
income a'nd steadiness of employment are affected by an individual's age, 
* ■ ,xace,.the industry in which he works, and where he lives. Page 12. \ 

Teaching P ersonal Economics in the Home Economics^ Curriculum , Joint 
^ ' Council on Econopnic Education. / y-* . ' 

The income. a person receives is an ii^portant deterzninant of his level of 
living, i A-worker's earnings are g^eneraUy. rglated- to the productivity of his 
labor aid .also the money v^liie of the goods or s^ervices which he helps 
produce for sale in the market. Page 68. . . ^ 

' . ' ■ ■ ' ■ • • , . 

INCOME: INTEREST , ' P . ' . ' ' ' 

American History: _ ^ ^ ' ' 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Interest is the sh^re of income going to those who provide funds for capital , 

investment.- Page 47. . ' : , - ' \ 

\ 

w * ' 

I 

Business Education? ^ i ^ < • ' 

Econo^mic Education Curriculum Guide: •K-i2, Oklahoma.' 
The real cost of borrowing money is the fdtyre purchasing power one mpst 
^ give up plus the additional cost of paying.for borrowed fiends. Page 110. 

• Economics^ ' • ^ \ • ' 

Economic Educatdon Curriculum Guide: 'K-12, Oklahoma. 
'Fluctuations irt the interest rate .and the availability of bank predit affect 
both the "spending a^nd saving decisions of sodiety. Pag.e 103. 
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INCOME: .PROFIT . „ " , * 

American Democracy: * . , 

Government. and Our Economic System, Lewis / J. C.E. E. 
. Profit and.loss are guides and incentives to production in our market ' 
' ^ . ;/ . economy. Page 65. , , ^ ^ ' * . 

The^Profit System . .Kaola.n and Prehen, J H E/R 

In a free market' econo^m^, the profit motive is the driving force'*that moves 
an'd directs how rifesourc^ will* be allocated. Page 1. ^ 

^ The Profit System , Kaplan and Prehen, J.C.5.E. / " 

• * . Profits are ond" measure of how the corporation is-fiftlfilling its purpose- 

that is,'j:o provide soai^ty with the -goods and services it needs.^ancl/or 
. desire's, and to supply a place for investors to make their earnings^ work 
for. them. Page 29. < ' . ' ' . 



American History: .v ' \ \ ^ ' 

, Teaching' Economics in American History , Dawson and P^ehn, J. C.E.E. 
. Economic^ profit is the 'amount of a firm^s revenue that remains after all 
factors Of production have been fully compensated. Page 6. 

^ Teachinq Economics in American History , Dawson. and Prehn^ J.C.E.E. 
Profits are the, payment which accrue to the risk-taking e-ntrepreneur. 
Page 46. : 

Business Education: 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-l/ , Oklahoma, 
Profit is a- reward lor initiative and risk bearing. It is the motivator of our 
« economic system. Page 109. 

Econonr/ics i n the Business Curriculum ^ Jointj Council on Econbniic Bducation, 
Because^^the. modified market'ecoaomy is dependent on the profit fnotWe to 
^ *^ stimulate producers to create new products ^and services, our legal system 

is de5ign,ed to encourage individuals to take the risks involved in producing 
; ,go6ds and services for the public with the chance of eariling a profit for 
.their initiative. Page 62. 

■■ '- ■ , , . ■■" ■■ . • ■ . 

.Economics: • : . ' , ^ -w^- 

The Economics^ 6f Poverty dnd Racial Discrimination , Thurow, J.g'^E.E. 
*'The profife raotive is the^driving force behind business decisions. Page 10. 
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INCOME-: PROFIT 
Eyortomics:* 



' ^ Resource Document for a High School Courjse in Th.e United States 
Economy / Towns he nd~Ze liner , J..t3,E,E. » ^. . 

All resources are employed in procjuction through the ser\/ices of the 
e^itrepreneur. The entrepreneur facftor is strategic in Qur economic system, 
since it is the factor whose services organize (he other factors in the* 
production process . ' P^ge 63'. ' ■ , ■ 

' . \ / ' 

'A Resource Document for a -High School Course in The United States 
E conomy . Towns he rid-2e Uner , J.C.E.E. 

As Entrepreneurs, individuals decide what goods to produtre, how to 
produce .them, and what capital goods to produce in contrast to goods and 
servicesvfor current production. Page -67, ' . ' , ^ 



INCOME: RENT - ^ ^ 
. American History- 

■ ' * Teaching Economics ifi American Histdry , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. ^ 
Rent is the share of income t|lat is paid to those providing land. Page 46. 

INCOME: WAGE ^ 

t * I 

American History: , - / . ^ j 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). 

Salaries and wages are the prices of'labor. - Page 32. ' • ^ 

^ Economics in United States History: 1^65-1970 , Arkansas. 

A wage rate, sometimes called salary or Commission, is the price paid by 
business for human effort necessary to the production of goods and Services 
Every wage represents a cost to the employer and an incdme ta the worker. 

Wage earners^ are ^usually paid according to the demand /or their particular 
/•skill and the quality of theij: work. Page 105. . ^ 




Teaching EconQmics in American History, D awsoQ and Prehn, J.G.E.6. ^ 
One of the ninteentftb.entury wage theories is the "'iron law oT cages'' - ^ 
which ger^eralizes that wage^ tend jib Seattle a-t.a point just bpirely high- 
'I enoifgh.to-maintain the workirig class^es^t a.ba're subsistence level t>f 
livpg. Page, 45. « , . ^ \ 
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INCOME; WAGE 

Home -Economics :. 



Teaching Personal Economics in the fiome Economics Curriculum' , Joint 
Council on Econogiic Education, ' . , 

Wages are determined in terms of dollars.' Real income or real wages are 
determined in terms of what the dollar will buy now. This, of course, is 
an indication of consumer price index and prices. Page 29. ^ 



INVESTMENT; SAVINGS ' 
American Hisfory: 



Economic Education for Washington Schools; 10-12 , TDEEP). 
Politicaa and social stability reduces uncertainty* Reduction of uncertainty 
in a market economy enables entrepreneurs to form clearer pprceptions of 
prc^fit expectations and hence tends to encourage investment and economic 
growth. Investment is further encouraged through the presence of an 
efficient capital market: An efficient capital market facilities sa-ving and 
the transferring or loaning of such^vings for investment. Page 12. 



Economics in United States HistoryX 1865-1975 /Vka ns a s . 
\^ Investment cQntributes to increasd^d production, higher incomes, increased 
* *^"markets , aU of which expand eccjhomic gro^vth which leads to a higher 

standard of iiving\ Page 164. 

* -It-, ' 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J,C.E.E, 
To have economic growth-^ a n(i»4o provide more goods and services for 
rtiore people, we must sacrifice a certain amount of consumer goods so 
that some of^our productive efforts cTa^n be channeled into the creation a^d 
improvement of the, factories and equipment necessary to increase the 
production of consumer goods. Thus we need capital investment. Page 40. 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, JJC.E.E. 

To have capital there^ rhusi: be savings. Th'at is, people must be willing 

and able to defer consurmDtiqn so that capital investment can occur. Page 84. 

Busines.s Education: . ' o 

^conomic^Education Curriculum Guide: K-12, Oklahoma. 

Persona I'Tavtn^s result when an individual earns more income than j^e spends 
for all goods, services, ancj taxes. A {Person's inclination to save or spend 
is influenced by his level of income, family responsibilities , personal 
^ tastes and preference?, expectation of future needs and income, and the 
general economic condition of the nation. Page 113. 
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INVESTMENT; SAyilvKSS ^ " - . 

Business Education* . • . . 

Economic Education Curriculum "Guide: Oklahoma. 
From the viewpoint of the economy as a whole, investment means spending 
money to produce' new capital goods. The ^savings of individuals and 
business .organization mak^ capital investment possible'. *Page 114. 

' Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Edacation Curriculum , Joint ^ 
Colincil on Economic Education. 

Businesses may use some of their income to buy producer goods fcapftal 
goods). Business expenditures for 'capital goods are called investments; 
Page 5. ^ ♦ * • ' 

■ Teachinq^Persoi^al Economics in the Business Education Curricufem, Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 

Personal saving is the difference between a person's Income and his 
consumer spending. Page 22. ; 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum , Joint' 
•Council on Economic -Education . 
The amount of money that an individual or family saves may be influenced 
!by such variables as size of income, previous accumulation of assets, age, 
isteadiness of employment, nature of employment, expectations of needs 
land future income, 'and responsibility. 

iThe stability and growth of the nation's economy are related to the 
percentage of the nation's 'income that is saved^nd used to purchase 
* additional producer goods finvested). Page 24. . , 

* 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. ' , 

Personal ijivestment m,ay take various forms such- as savi.ng accounts, home 
or other real-estate, stocks and^borids, tash value of life insurance, and 
increased equity in ai/tomobiles or'dther durables. Page 26. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Editcatiorl Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

Personal saving is defined as' that part of income deft over after consumer 
' spending. Saving is simply the difference between a person's incor^ie and^ 
his spending . . • , / 

The largest part of the nation's saving is come by business firms in the 
. form of retained profits and depreciation allowances. / 

< 

Personal savings are influenced by fixed commitments .to save, such as 
parl/it5ipation in the social security system, pension funds and cert^ain forms 
of psurance- and commitment! to. repay debt. Page 63. 
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INVESTMENT: SAVINGS. 



'Economics: i x , 

• The Economics of Productivity , Greenberg, J.C'.E.E. 
The level and rate of capital investment are important determinants of 
productivity. Capital-intensive industries tend to have higher output per 

. man-hour than labor intensive industries. Page 4. 

Fluctuations in the American Economy, Villard r J. C . E . E. 
Income recipients may save pa^t of their.income . Normally their decision 
to save is balanced by the decision of businessmen to invest in additional 
capital equipment or capita bgoods , so that in effect, income recipients 
have used part of their income to buy investment of capital goods rather 
'than consumption. Page 17. > , ' « 

Fluctuations in the American Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. 
Investment expenditures m^T^ary over a wide range with relatively small 
effects on the current ability 6f businessmen to produce goods and services- 
but instability of investment appears to be of major importance in explaining 
econDmic fluctuations , Page 18. 

A Resource Document for a High School Coifrse in The Unite<^tates' / 
Econontv, Townshe^n^-Zellner , J,C.E,E/ * 
Saving is i^ot using economic resources for current consumption. Investing 
'is using ecoQomic resources saved to produce economic goods that are 
useful in^produotioh, such as tools, machinery, and buildings. Page 30.. 

41' A Resource Docum'eht" for a High School Coarse in The .United States ^ 

. Economy, Townshe nd-Ze liner , J.C.E.E. ' 

Savings is money received as income that is jnot re-spent on current 
consumption by the saver. ^ Savings is money removed temporarily from the 
circuiar^jflow: of income, and potentially represents a'decline in total 
spending and' total demands Page^80* 
y 

Suggested Procedures and'Reso'urces^for a Minimum Course in Economics, 
Pe nns ylva nia^. / ^ 

Savings and investment in capital goods are essential to rapid economic 
growth. Such saving is relatively easy for wealthy countries Tike the 
United States, but it is very difficult for poor, underdeveloped nations in 
which' the people need ^11 th^ir income for food, clothing, and shelter. 
Page 19. . * 
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INVESTMENT: SAVINGS 
Economics: 



Suggested Procedures' a nc^ Pesources for a Minimum Course in Economics, 
Pennsylvania . 

Business investment spending on plant and equipment and inyeatories rises 
most rapidly in recovery and booms as businessmen try to take advantage 
of rising profit opportunities and falls most rapidly in recession and 
depression when aggregate demand falls and profit opportunities shrink. 
Page 25. 

The World Econpgiy^ Calderwood, J.C.^.E. 

The U.S. , or any lending-country for that matter, derives two kinds qt 
benefit frorn overseas investment. First, the production of needed imports 
is made possible. The second gain from international investment is the 
stimulus it provides to exports. Page 41. ' ' - 



The World Economy, Calderwpod, J.C.E.E. • , 

Americans have invested more capital overseas than any other nation. Yet, 
two-thirds of ail direct investment goes to the relatively few, countries ^ 
which already have fairly high living standards. The less developed 
countries, which have the greatest poverty and thus, the 'greates t need for 
capital, have in general been receiving inadequate amounts. Pag§ 44. 

Home Economics: ^ ^ . ' ' 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economicf Education. 

Home ownership is an investment and form of savings which is affected 
by economic fluctuations. Page 8. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

Preparing for an occupation is an investment. The econonrtic productivity of 
the individual is enhanced by education and training. Investment in 
education and training is reflected in the aggregate economy in the form of 
increased productivity. Page 21. ' *^ 
t 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
. Council on Economic Education. 
Personal saving is defined as that part of income left over after consumer 
spending. Saving is simply the difference between a person's income and 
spending. 

The largest part of the nation's savings is done by, business firms in the 
form of retained profits and depreciation allowances. 

The amount that* a person saves is influenced by the total amount of his. 
income, his reserves and his inclination to save. Page 69. 
O -91 
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INVESTMENT: S;^VINGS . 
* Social Studies7 



Teaching PersonarEcoaomics ia the Social Studies Cturiculum . Joint ' 

Council on Economic Education. • • - 

* * * * ^ ' 

, Real investijient means sf>ending money to purchase papital goods that 

, can be used in further production, such'as buildings / equipment* and 

additions to ir\yehtone^. Page 8. ' ' 

'i . ; ' • ^ ^ 

. Teachim:? Personal Economics in the Social Studies Curriculum . Joint 
Councilor! Economic Education. * \ . ' , ' 

It is e^s^'ntial for the stability and growth of the economy that the saving 
b^ matched with^investment and -spending. with the flow of consumer goods. 
The rate of saving by consumers ,in a particular year was higher than 
businessmen anticipated they would be,, that would mean the rate^of 
gpendin a on co^^l]rr>p^i^n hy f.^'milf^pc; rxmnM Hp — Then thorc could 
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be a buildup of unsold consumer goods and 'services , having-^mmediate and 
prolonged effects on the economy.* Page 56. ' 

Woyld Cultures: -World History: ' ' ^ ' 

Economic Education for V/ashinqton Schools: 10-12 , ' I^DEfeP) . ^ ^ * 

Increased capital formation, through saving and investing / becomes ^ 
possible as production irrcreases. ' Increased capital formatioh in turn 
makes possible a higher level of jDroduction. Page 2. . 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). 

Capital formation takes place as a result of saving and investing. *These 

become increasingly possible as production 'rises i^ijx it is the savings and 

investing themselves that enable the increases in {Production to occur. ■ 

Page 11. , • . ' 

• ■* - 

Economic Education for Washington Schools:^- 10-12 . (DEEP) . 
Economic growth requires investment, "^vestment in turn requires saving 
and the development^f institutions that will direct savings into productive 
enterprises. Pag>el9.^ 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). 
Economic growth requires investment. In the Soviet Union, tffe furids for 
investment have been made available by keeping the quantity of consumer 
goods and personal income' low. In other worlds, the savings on the part 
of the workers have been forced. Page 64. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, toEEP). 
InvB^tment is needed for economic growth. Savings^ are needed for 
. inve??hient. In an underdeveloped economy, most people have no savings and 
as a result there is litrle investment. With'little investment, there is little 
or no growth. With little or no growth, incomes cannot rise. This phenomenon 
is part of the "vicious circle poverty." Page 72. ' 
,0 92 
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MA^^KETS: ECONOMIC SYSTEMS ' 
, America n.Derjiocracy^ • 

- Governmeng ajid Our Economic System., Lewis, J.C.E,E. 

A market, in ^ economic sense, is not 'a. place, location, or building:--althoagh 
^places,, locations, and buildings are'almost certain-to be involved. A market 
is a^ situation which includes , people who dEfer^oods or services for sale, ^ 
/ and people who are willing' to buy these things. All goods and services that 

are bought and sold change hands atr prices that are determined by demand 
* / , arid €U{>ply in market situations. Page 10. 

-* The Profit System , Kaplan and Prehen, J.CE.E. 
• A market is characterLzed by pure competitiort when there are a great many 
, sellers pf-a'prodact and the product of every'seller is identical. Each 
'seiler is such a small part of the tota-l picture that he has no influence on . 
the markot - pjio e-i — Page Mr - ^ ' ' : \ : ' ^ 



American History^. ' , ' ^ - . . 

gconomic Edli8ation for Washington Schools:. 10-12 j (DEEP). 
. * Market size may be expanded by growth in population, growth in income, 
and by low -cost of transportation. The greater thejdegree Of specialization 
^ in any economy-, the more. that economy is able to exploit its comparative 
advantage. Page' 5. , . . " 

• Economic Edueation for Washington Schools: 10-12, ^DEEP). 
The size of the market is the basic determinant of the degree of specialization 
that is possible.. The size of the market may be inoreased by more adequate 
and low^r'cost transportation. Page, 20-. 

' Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEP). 

In a -competitive market', the price of a product is determined by the 
^ interaction of the forces of supply and demand. Page 29. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools- 10-12, iDEEP). - 
Farmer's operate in a purely competitive market--no single producer's . 
output is large enough to be able to substantially affect the total suppl>|. 
Page 39. 



Economics in United States' Histor|^- 18B5-1970 , Arkansas. 
The market is the basic institutiot:]! of the American economic s.ystem. It 
is the place where people register/ their individual decisions.' In business, 
the market is ^escribed as the theater for the competitive spirit. Page HI. 

Reaching Economics In /American History , Da.wson'and Pxehn, J.C.E.E. 
Prices are determined in the market by the forces of supply ^nd demand. 
Page 7. ^ ' 
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MARKETS: ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 
Business Education: 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum . Joint 
Council on Economic Education. % 

The meeting of supply apd demand constitutes a market, and the relation' 
of markets to each other makes up the market system. Page, 41. 

Economics; 

^ . The Economic^ of PollutLon, Wo1o:^jn^ y n F F 

In providing the vehicle by which, through its dollar votes, the nation as 
• ^ a whole allocates most of its resources and income, the market makes little 

.or no provision for levying "external costs." Therefore, government must 

' ' control pollution or some method to incorDo^a^fi t-h^^ r- ^c^c pollution muct 

be instituted in the market structure. Page 14. 

The Economics Si P overty and Racial Discrimination , Thiirow, J.C.E.E. 
Market economies can efficiently produce and distribute goods and services,' 
but their efficiefiCy reflects the prevalent distribution of income. Thus, if 
income is concentrated in the hands of a few wealthy people, the market 
will produce this goods and services demanded by this gr9up while ignoring 
the needs' and desires of the poor who are unable to pay/ *Page 1. 

Fluctuations in the American Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. 
t When'a price ceiling is imposed by law, the market is not cleared as 

people wish to buy more than sellers wish to selL Page 27. 

The Growth of the American Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. 

Market limitations frequently cause production to be on a scale that is less 
than what is technically optimum. Page 13. 

A Resou rce Document for a High School Course in The United States 
Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. 

Historically, the marRet.was typically ^n actual place where buyers and 
sellers met to accomplish transactions; goods and services changed hands 
through purchase and. sale. Demand and supply came together, and prices 
were established as i result of transactions. 

In our contemporary economic systems, the market is thought of as an 
organized environment or communications network where l^uyers and sellers 
meet regularly, , transactions are made, and goods and services flow as a 
result, and the price of the goods or service is established as a result of 
the transac.tiofis. Page 69. 
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MARKETS: ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 
• Economics: 



A Resource Document for a High School Course in The United States 
Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. 

Markets with effective competition on the buying or selling sides include 
those with many buyers or sellers, virtually no barriers to ent^, and 
product differentiation is absent or very weak.^age 95. ' 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania . 

The price and quantity produced will be determined by the interaction of the 
suppl/y and demand for the product in the market. Page 11. 

/ 

Suqqoctnd pr^rp^i^r^^ ^nH Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics, 
Penrlsylvania . 

In the private sector, resources are allocated by's^e market where one 
dollar has one vote. Page 31. 

The World TBconomy, Calderwood, J.C.E.E. 

In international trade, goods are bought and sold in markets ju^t as they 
are within a country. The only difference is that the buyers and sellers 
are .all over the world instead of in the same country. Page 11. 



The World E^nomy, Calderwood, J.C.E.E. / 
The foreign exchange market resembles such controlled markets as that for 
electricity or air transportation much more than it does a free market like ^ 
the stock exchange. Most foreign exchange rates today -rema^in reasonai>l^y 
stable over a long period of time because of government action of one kind 
or another. Page 53. , / 

Government: ; ' 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12, Oklahoma. / - 

Although economic decision-making is generally made through the mamcet 
mechanism by producers who seek profit and consumers who seek self- 
satisfaction, government provides a means for public opinion to be / 
instituted. Page 80. , * ' ' 

Home Economics- 

Teaching Personal Economics in" the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education. - 

The market is the institutional arrangement through which the production of 
goods and services is mainly determined by supply and demand. Page;Il,. 
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MARKETS': ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 

1 .* 

Home Economics* 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum . Joint 
Council on Economic Education. , ' v 

The, meeting of supply and demand -constitutes a market^* and the relation 
of markets to each other makes up the market system. Page 43. 

Social Studies: . , : 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Social Studies .Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

The meeting of supply and demand constitutes a market and the relation of 
markets to each other makes up the market system. The market system/ then 

is the institutional arrangement through which the prodt |r;rinn of nn onormou:] 

variety ot goods and services is mainly determined. Page 43. 

Yfyrld Cultures: World History: 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEP). 
The ability to specialize, and thus increase production is related to the 
size of t'he market. The size of the market in turn is related to the 
existence of transportation and communication facilities and the level of 
income of the people. Page ^4. 

. Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, ^DEEP). 
Eliminat^ion of trade barriers makes possible expansion in the size of the 
market. A larger market makes possible -greater specialization which 
increases productivity. Page 32/ * ' 

' V 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12. (DEEP). 
The basic essence of a market economy is that there be a free market where 
buyers and sellers can meet, agree on prices, and exch.ange money, goods, 
and services. Page 51. 

t 

IVlbNEY ' I 

^ 1 
American Democracy: ' 

Government and Our Economic System, Lewis, J.C.E.E. 

Providing money in the form of legal tender currency and coins is universally 
a function of government or of banks under government control. Page 20. 

* Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy , 
Pittsburgh DEEP. 

Money has no value in itself. What makes things useful as money is the 
fact that other men are willing to accept them in payment of debts. Page 143. 
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American Democracy:. ^ • * ^ - 

y ... 

U^nemplovmenL and Inflatioa , Stein, J.C.E.E, ^ 
Total ^pending is determined by th^ amount of money there is and' by the 
ratio that people on the average try to maintain between their income, and 
their holdings of money. Pa^e 33.; ' ^ , 

\ 

Unemployment and Inflation , Stein, J.C.E.E. 

The supply of money is a major factor influencing . total spending. The 
government controls the supply of money and can use this control to influence 
total spending . Page 36. ^ • , . 

The World Economy, Calderwood, J.C.E.E, 

ThQ-m e chansim wh i ch links togothoi the luuii eLdty i^yiite.ms ot'ditt^ent 

nations is callisd the foreign exchange market. The foreign exchange market 
is where foreign money is bought and S9ld. Page 52. 

American History: 

Economic Edgcation Curriculum Guide: K-12 ^ Oklahoma. 

Special problems in world trade arise from the fact that each country has 

its own money. Consequently, each nation must export to earn foreign ' 

currency needed to pay for its imports. Foreign exchange markets and 

various international financial ins.titutions facilitate world trade. Page 90. 

• Economicg Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, ^DE?P) . 

Exchange is iacilitated by stable and uniform monetary systei??s. ^ good 
monetary system, serves as a medium of exchange, a standard of value, 
and a store of value. Page 5* 

Economic Education for Washington Schools^: 10-12, (DEE:). 
Money serves as a mediuir^ of exchange, as a measure of value, and as a 
store of value. A major portion of our money supply is created by commercial 
.banks. lending to individu,als and creating demand deposits. Page 44. 

Readings in Econom'ics for Uth Grade Students of U.S. History: The Great 
Depression,, Pittsburgh DEEP. , ^ 

Monetary policy refers to the federal government's policy with respect to 
the supply of money created through bank credit. Page 18. - 

Teaching Economics in Amefican History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C^E'^.E, 
Money is a medium of exchange, a standard of value,' a basis for credit, 
and a means- whereby we may Sefer cons umption . The criteria of good money 
is acceptability, «torability, transferability /etc\* Page 20: ' 
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Business Education! 



Economic Education Cuiticulum Guide; Oklahoma. ' ' 

Today money consists of coins, paper money called currency, and ' 
demand deposits in banks called "checkbook money." Page 110. 

Economit :s in the Business Curriculum . Joint Council on Ecorlomic Education. 
Changes in the amouat of money in circulation (including bank deposits) 
are related to the level of prices. The most important kind of money in 
the United States is bank deposits— i.e . , demand deposits on which 
people write checks. Page 48. ' 

Economics in -the Business Curriculum . Joint Council on Economic Education, 
/ihe volume oi money in cii^oula^lQii diid il.e. ].^,im1 n f rponrjing 



^economy greatly affect the total performance of the ecqnomy. Page 67. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Busine'ss Educlation Curriculum *. Joi^ht 
.Council on Economic Education. , 

Money is a social invention used to facilitate the flow of goods and 
services and to direct resource allocation. , Page 5. 

E^;onomics: 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12. Oklahoma. 
Controlling the money supply in order to offset the fluctuations' of the 
economy is a func4:ion of the Federal Reserve System. Decreasing the 
money supply tends to curb inflation; increasing the supply tends to 
stimulate economic activity. Page 101. 

Fluctuations in the American EconoW, Villard, J.C.E.E. ' . 

Money is anything which i^ generally accepted in exchange for something 
else. Page 2. ' 

Fluctuations in the American Economy/ Villard. \. C.E.E. 
The pow^r to determine what shall be money, and so decide on the quan-tity 
of money is an attribute of sovereignty. Page 4* • ^ 

Fluctuations in the American Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. \ 
Monetary expansion and contractions can be responsible for fl^uctuation 
in the production of goods and services, and therefore in the a^nount that, 
people can buy and consume. Hence, if fluctuations in living levels are 
to be eliminated, an economy must find ways of achieving reasotiable 
stability in its money supply. Page 7. ^ \ 

Th6 Growth of the^ American Economy, Villard, J.C.E.E. 

Money is anything which is generally accepted in exchange, and is^herefore 
a medium of exchange . Page 6. 
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MONEY ' 

— ■ ^ 

Economics: , ^ ' 

Income, fcmployment, and Prices , Wagner and Gery. . 
Fiat money is unbacked paper currency which the government declares to 
be legal tender. Page 18. , ^ ' . 

' Income', 'Employment, and Prices, Wagner and Gery. 

Fiat money is debt: i.e., it is a paper asset, unbacked by anything but 
the promise to pay of the issuing agency. Page, 20. 

• ^ Income, Employment, and Prices, Wagner and Gery. . ^' 

The Federal Reserve System seeks to encourage or discourage spending by 
changing the supply of money or the cost of borrowing. Page 28. 

• Pnnniirrp^ nnnnmept^for a High School Course in The United States ^ 

Economy, Townshend-Ze liner ^ J.C.E.T. 

In a money system of exchange, each worker is paid in money "Which has 
value but is completely unspecialized in its attributes. The money system- 
converts payment from a specialized commodity' that is difficult to barter to 
a completely unspecialized "token of value," that can be exchanged with a 
minimum of effort. Page 64. . " 

Geography: . ^ ' , 

Unemployment and Inflation, Stein, J.C.E.E. 

Special problems sometimes arise from the fact that each nation has its 
own currency, banking and monetary systems. .Page 77. 

World Cultures: World History: ^" • ^ 

* ■ Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , ^DEEP). 

Trade is facilitated when a medium of exchange exists. Thus the existence 
of some type of money becomes necessary. Page 10.^ - 

• 

Readings in Economics for 10th Grade Students of- World Cultures , 
Pittsburgh DEEP. 

At the end of World War TI, many nations agreed that all would profit if ^ 
trade restrictions were reduced, but some device was needed to help keeTp 
rates of exchange stable. Some 40 nations joined in establishing the 
International Monetary Fund. Page 26. 
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OPPORTUNI TY 60ST! ALTERNATIVE COST: PEAL CQSTr COST-BENEFIT ANAL YSIS 

American Democracy: 

" \ 
Government and Our Economic System/ Lewis, J,CiE,E, 
Opportunity cost is the benefit we lo^e because W'e choose one use rather 
than some o^her use for our resources , Page 37. ^ 

1 

American History:* . * / ' 

/ 



to satisfy two different wants, the one that is not sa 
opportunity cost of the other. Page 9. 



nsas , 



* Economics in United States H/storv: 1865-1970 , Arke 
Opportunity cost is to be considered in every econorr 
Simply stated, it means when a choice is made b^tween the use of\resources 



ic decision we'm^ake. 



isfied becojTi^s the 



Teaching Economics In American History , Daivson and Prehn, J.C.E.E; 
The governments that are p fin^ing m^n ^n hV|p rnnnn or p^rl'^r+rjij ^^JdL■0 Ti'jlI-);^ 
* are using resources that coald be employed in the production of something ^ 
' else — that is, the real cost of space exploration is ^he goods and services 
being^sacrificed. It is hoped, of course, that there will be a pay-off in 
the near future. Already we are reaping many benefit's of .the space program. 
The rulers of old who sent "explorers to the New World likewise expected a 
'return on their investment. In short, there were'many economic'^motiva tions 
behind the voydges of discovery. Page 5. 

Teaching Economics in American HistorvS Dawson an^ Prehn,- J . C . E . E . 
When a nation is fully and efficiently utilizing its productive resources, 
it can produce more of product "X" only by sacrificing product "Y"^, One 
of the real costs of producing more cars,*for instance, is that sacrifice 
the^pportunity to have more houses or some other goods that^a.:n be 
manufactured with the natural resources, labor, and capital%iat* had to be 
diverted to automobile production. Page 15. 

Tediching Economi6s in American History , Dawson and Prehn; J.a.E.E. 

A worker's opportunity cost might set the minimum point for the'wa^ge rate, . 

and the actual wage will be determined by the relative bargaining. ' 

A worker's opportunity cost might set the minimum point for 

(all other things being equal) he will not work for Firm X if he can get a ' ^ 

higher wage at firm Y. Page 46. 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 

The real cost of the government goods is the civilian goods that we sacrifice 

when we make the shift. Page 63. 
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OPPORTUNITY COST: ALT F.RNATTVF. COSTi REAL COST; COST-BENEFlL iji^^^^ 
American History ' 

Teaching Economics in American History ; Da.wson and Prehn, J-^; *, ^ 

It is probable that^the long-run net effect of pollution-controls wi prov^ e 

more goods for the economy, but it is also Imporlfant to realize that B ere 

will be short-run costs and dislocations that will impose higher ^^^r 

some than on others. Cost benefit analysis is needed in each ^^^^f 

insj:ance, one oil company got back only .ten cents for every dollar fxpendea 

on attempts to recover sulphur and sulphuric acid, but a paper rni ^ j 

recovered $500 worth of reusable chemicals per day because of a 

^ ' purification facility that cost only $100 a day to operate. Page 9 ' 

* * 

, T C E E 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J*^- • • 

The opportunity cost of crime is the $8.5 billion that cannot be spent on 
housing, schs^o ls , hospitals, recreation, centers , training program^ tor e 
poor, etc. P3§e~F5T"r^ 




Business Education: , ' 

Teaching Personal Economics in the BusiTies s EducaLon CujTjcjjj^ Joint 
Council on Economic Education. thatl*^ ust 

The cost of using a resource ih a certain way is the alternative a mus 
be -foregone. Page. 7. ^ " ' ' 

i 

Teaching IPersonal Economics in the Busines s^Hducation CumculjlllU Jomt^ 
Council on Economic Education.* - 
Opportunity cost is defined as the things we must do without ^^^JJ^^ ^^^^ ^ 
decide upon some particular allocation of productive resources. ^^^^^[^^^ ^ 
of opportunity cost enables the consumer to judge what his decision r y ^ 
means . Page 43 . ^ 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Edu cation CurricujiillLL Joint 
Couricil on Economic Education. /' ^ 6nsufher'in 

In making a choice, the concept of opportunity cost enables the c nsu 
his budgeting to weigh the real cost of spending^ for one good or servi'ce 
against another. Page 49. 

« 

- Teaching Personal Economics in the Busine ss'Education Cuilj£iUaiO/ Joint 
Council on Economic Education. ^ . , . 

The concept of opportunity cost is useful in a number t)f sit^ations^o ^ 
. consumer borrowing." The, borrower may weigh the satisfaction ^^.^^^^"^j^^. 
want satisfied now and paying for the borfo,wed money, against wai ing 
' ' future satisfacHon. " . . 

/ Teaching 'Persorfal Economics in the Business Edu cation Cunjculmt Jomt 
^ Council on Economic Education. ^< * , ^^g^^^ 

The concept of opportunity cost enables'^the- consumer to know tn 

of his decision. Page 59. ' . ^ 
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OPPORTUNITY COSTr ALTE-RNATIVE COST: ■' REAL- COST: XOST^BENEFIT ANALYSIS ^ 
Business E-ducation: , • ' • 

Teaching Personal Economic^ in the Business Education Curriculum . Joint 
'Council on Economic Education, 

The idea*' of cost is always the samer-namely, that if we select one 
alternative, we deny ourselves th^ opportunity of having'the other ones 
which scarcity and/or incompatibility ruie out. Page 65. • ^ 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum. Join't 
^ Council on Economic Education. 

A decision ia made by comparing , the expected cost and benefits of each 
^alternative. *The benefits are the satisfactions we receive from something, 
These may alap )De thought' of ^s its advantages. The costs are the » 
satisfactions %e must give up or do witTiout'in order to gel; it T and these! 
, may also be thought oUhs its disadvantages.*^ Page 651 . 



Economics: * * 

Economic Education Curriculum Gulde:-f K-12 . Oklahoma. ^ f j ' 

The true cost' of anything is. the.value of what must, be foregone 'in order to 
f obtain that which is desired. The economist ider)tifies- this as opportunity 

cost. Page 119. 

The Economics of Crime, Metz, J.C.^E.E. ^ - ^ ^ 

One opportunity cost o^ crime to society is th^ value of^oods and services- 
that law enforcementfOfficers could be creating in other occupations. ^Page 5. 

' ^ The Economics of*Crime. ^Metz. J.C.E.E, ' ^ 

Using cost-benefit analysis / the economical allocation of. resources to one- 
or another area? of crime prevention and controL would be planned in the 
following manner: if an increase of $1.00 spent on prevention will reduce 
^ losses from'Crime'A by $1.20 or, alternatively $1.60 from Crime B, the 

dollar ahoulci be^spent on Crime' B prevention. Ideally, expenditures would 
be so directed among crimes thfet every dollar spent on crime prevention 
-would result .in the savings of a dollar from losses caused by crime. Of 
course, this would be difficult to achieve in practice. PaqeS. 

. ' " The Economics of' Pollution. Wolozin, T.CiE.E. 

Progress — our technology and, vast output of^goods and services — produces, 
in increasing quantities, the waste and pollution which threaten us. Our 
> dilemtna is whether economic ^growth — that is, a steady increase in the 
output of ^oods per capita-rcan be maintained, at the pace of the past half 
century, withouf irreversibly polluting the resources upon which economic 
development and ^rowtR depend* Page 1. - ^ 
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OPPORTUmXY COST: ALTERNATIVE COSTi PEAL COST: .COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS 
Economics: * ^ 

y ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

^ ' The^:Economics of Pollutioil, WoJozin[, J.C.E.E. 

6n€}' of the toughest problems in measuring the impact of pollution is to 
measure its cosks in dollars and cents. These costs include both the 
damage inflicted by waste products and the costs of preventing or 
/' lesserting pollution. Page 1 . ' ' 



The Eccmomics of Pollution , Wolozin, J.C.E.E. 

There Is an impressive list of social costs of production and cdTisumption 
which were included neither in the accounting bQOks of manufacturers of 




The Profit Svstejn . Kaplan and Prehen, J.C.E.E: 
Although opportunity cost is hard to determine with accura^, it is 
nevertheless a cost of production. Page 19. ^ ▼ 

Sgqqested Procedures and Resources ?or a Minimum Course in Economicjfs , 
Pennsylvania. ■ . - * 

There is always an economic 'c6st involved in the use of resources to satisfy 
a given set of human wants; this cost equals the value of the best other 
alternative use* Page 4. 

flome 'EcOnomic's: , 

A 

Teaching Personal Economics iln the Home Economiy^ Curriculum , Joint \ 
Council on Economic Education. ' * 
In the process of making choices between desirable alternatives, we incur 
^opportunity costs, that is^ the cc>st.j3f anything can be measured in term*s 
♦ of th^ alternative' opportunities foregone. Page 3. ^. ' ' 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
, Council on Economic Education. 

A. borrower weighs the sati-sfaction of having -a home of his own now and 
paying for the bor^owed money, against waiting tor future, satisfaction. Page 9 

Teaching Personal Economics in t:^e Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

Planning for children requires the opportunity, cos t of the wife supplementing 
the fam^ily income versus the loss of fulfillment of her role in the home 
being considered. Page 19. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
Council on Economic Education. , • 

Opportunity cost is defined as the things we must do^ without when we decide 
upon some particular allocation of productive resources. The concept of 
y . opportunUy cost enables the-consumer to judge what his decision real'ly means 
yyis page 451 ^ 103 ^y^.^g 



OPPORTUNITY COST: ALTERNATIVE COST' REAL COST: COST-BENEFIT AN AL^ySIS 
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Home Economics: 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint ^ - 
Council on Economic Education. 

The concept of opportunity cost is useful in analysis of a number of 
situations of consumer borrowJi^ng. The borrower may weigh the satisfaction 
of having a want. satisfied now and paying for the borrowed money, against 
waiting for future satisfaction. Page 55. 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum , Joint 
'Council on Economic Education. 

A decision is made hy comparing the expected costs and benefits of 
each alternative. The benefits are the Satisfactions we receive from 
•something. These may also be thought of as its advantages The costs 
are the satisfactions we m^ust give up or do without in order to get it, and 
these .may also be thought of as^ jts disadvantages. Page 71. 

Social Studies: ' / 

/ ■ • 

. Teaching Personal Economics in the Social Studies Curriculum , Joint 
■ iSlS^tan'cfl on Economic Education. 

The idea of cost is always the same; namely, that if we select one 
* alternative we deny ourselves the' opportunity of having the other' ones' 
which scarcity and/or incompatibility rule out. 

V. ^ . ^ 

A decision is made by comparing the expected costs and>benefits of each 
alternative. The benefits are the satisfactions we receive from something. 
These may also be thought of 3S its advantages. The costs are the 
satisfactions we must give up or do without in order to get it, and these 
. may aiso be thought of as its disadvantages. Page 9. 

' Teaching Personal Economics in the Social Studies Curriculum , JoinJ: 
"Council on Economic Education; ^ ' 3 ^ 

^ Opportunity cost is defined as the things we m'ugt do without when we 

decide upon some paft^ufar allocation of produQtive resources. The concept 
of opportunity cost Enables the consumer to judge what his decision really 
means . Page 45 . - ' 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Social Studies Curriculum ,' Joint 
Council on Economic Education. ' 

The concept of opport.unity cost is useful in a number of situations of 
C(j>nsumer borrowing. The borrower may weigh th(e satisfaction of having a 

nt satisfied now, and paying for the borrowed money/ against waiting for 
f/iture satisfaction. Page 55. . I ^ 
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dpPQRTUNITY COST: /ALTERNATIVE COST: REAL ^OSTr rO .^T-RKNl^FTT ANALYSIS 
Social Studies: 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Social Studie s Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Eox>nomic Education. 

The concept of opportunity cost enables the consumei^to know the real cost 
of his decision. Page 61. 

POLLUTION ' " 

American History , - / 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K"12 , Oklahoma. ^ 
Oae problem of industrialized America is pollution and the related concern 
for restoring ecological balance to our environment. Solving this and other 
economic problems will be the challenge for the next generation. Page 89. 

^ Economics in United States History: 1865-1970 . Arkansas. 

Pollution which' is basically an outgrowth of production is a newly recognized 
deterrent to good living. It is a problem which we do not yet know how to 
cope because it is caused primarily by the very thing we have wanted — an 
ever-increasing standard of Hving through economic growth. 

The American people are not likely to favor a decrease in productivity. 
Consequently, we will have to accept the fact that anti-pollution measures 
are going to become the business of all of u^, and^t'hat they are going to 
be costly. Business, labor, government, and .consumers are going to have 
to share, that cost. Page 48. • C ' / 

Teaching Economics in American History, D awson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. ' . ^ 
To a great extent the costs of pollution have been social costs or external 
costs. That is, they are costs borne by the people as a whole rather than i 
by the producer and consumer whose economlc^tivities brought them about., 
Page 93. ^ . , ■ 

Economics: * - 

The Economics of Pollution, Wolozin, J.C.E.E., ^ 

Continued pollution of the earth; if unchecked, will eventually destrqy the ^ 

fitness of this planet as a place for human life. —Dr., Barry Commoner 

Progress— our technology and vast output of goods and services— produces , 
in increasing quantities, the waste and pollution which threaten us. Our 
dilema is whether economic growth— that is, a steady increase in the out-,. * 
, put of goods per capita — can.be maintained, at the pace of the past half- 
century, without irreversibly polluting the resources upon which economic 
development ajfid growth depend. 
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Economics- ■ ' - • 

We. must understand that pollatl$n'iS' an external cost of production or 
consumption, arising from producing and consuitling goods and services. 
This cost is not usually borne by thfe producer and consumer whose econorpic 
• activity causes the pollution. Pallution is a social problem, and a problem- 
in social decision-making: for it social cost and its solution is a social 
bQne|it. Page 1. - ' 

The Economics of Pollutionr Wolozin / J,C,E,E, ^ 
Although it is often difficult to identify, let alone measure damage, it is 
necessary to do both in order to arrive at defensible criteria for permissible • 
levels of the many kinds of pollution — water, air and solid waste, ' These 
criteria are often based upjpn very rough and incomplete estimates of the costs 
of pollution to people and tiieir environment; but in some cases we have 
fairly accurate measures of economic costs, as "in sorpe forms of waste 
pollution. These more reliai>le estimates form a firm b^'sis for setting 
\ criteriq'and standards for pollution control. Page 8. 

• . The Economics of Productivity , Greenberg, J.C.E.E.*, 

In the process of industrial growth aiid in satisfying our desire for increased ' 
wealth we have not given enough recognition to the li^nitations on 
environmental freedom imposed by a larger population consuming ever larger 
quantities of goods in increasingly congested urban centers. The historical 
neglect of the environment has been widely recognized and the need for 
projection, repair and replacement is now evident — although there is 
disagreement on the seriousness of these matters and the .pace at which 
correction needs tctake place. Page 9. 

The Growth of the American Economy, Villard, j". C,E/E. 
Our means of .pf-oduction 'are not sufficient to permit us to produce all the 
, things we would like to have in ways which would minimize the impact on 
the environmen't. It is.primarily because we have chosen to use our scarce 
y productive* capacity to'produce more goods rather than to prevent pollution, 
that our environment' is what it is. 

We have a problem only because we prefer to use the resources that would 
be required to decoricentrat'e and spread the waste to produce instead other- 
things that weivalye more highly. In short, most of what is typically /neant 
by pollution cQuld be eliminated if we were 'prepared to devote sufficient 
economic resources to the probleni. Page 31, 
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■POLLUTION '-, \ 

^ Geography: i - . ' 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide; iK-12, Oklahonja. 

The problems of overcrowding and inadequate public services are particularly 
acute in the larger metropolitan cities of the world where pollution; * 
coiigestion, poverty., and physical obsolescence are'all Eoo common. Page 72. 

Government: 



Economic Education Curriculum Guide; K-12. Oklahoma. 

There is increasing concern about achieving quality in economic growth 

that will reduce the pollution of air, water, and countryside. Page 81. 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12, Oklahoma. 
Expanding economic growth has resulted in problems relating to the quality 
of life in America- i.e., water and air pollution and social ills. There has 
been increasing concern over alleviating these problems in the 'United States. 
City, county, and state boundaries present barriers to Solvitig these problems 
because economic and political boundaries do not necessarily coincide. 
Page 85. . r \ * 

PRODUCERS: PRODUCTION: SUPPLY ' 

' - ^ I 

American Democracy: ; 

Government and Our Economic System. Lewis, J^C.E.E. 

Each of us produces something-, that is, creates some utility -^something that 
satisfies a human want), for which others are Willing to pay. We may 
furnish goods or machines, tools or labor. 

Each of us, as a producer, is free to go into'any line of production or any 
kind of service he may choose, provided only that his capabilities and the 
opportunities open are such that others wijl buy what he has to sell at a 
price which he is willing to accept. Page 9. ' ' . 

Readings in Economics for 12th Grade Students of American Democracy, ■ 
Pittsburgh DEEP. w ^ • 

Supply refers to a schedule that lists the quantities, suppliers would be 
willing to sell at various prices at a particular point in time. Page "39. 

American History; ' ' . ' * 

Economic Education for Wa-shinqton Schools: 10-^12 , (DEEP). 
The pattern of production is , determined by the demand for a product and ' > 
by the technological capacity of a society. If income is low, the'population 
small, and th6 productive ^l^apacity of the society low, detnand will be 
limited and so will production. Page '3. 
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-' ": PRODUCERS: PRODUCTION: SUPPLY ' 

' 

America a History: 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: DEEP. 
Productive capacity may be expanded through technological change, 
increases in the quantity of capital goods per worker and through improving 
the quality of the labor force. Page 15. 



Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEP). 

In the final analysis, what the wage workers cai}i earn will depend on their 

productivity. 

Changing methods of production may lead to technological unemployment 
for some workers as the new technology calls for new skills. Page 40. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools- 10-12, (DEEP). • 
Technological change aids economic growth by increasing productivity, 
creating new products, and creatinCf new jobs^. As change occurs, however, 
some industries and labor skills become obsolete. This process is known 
as technological displacement. Page 56. 

Economics in United States History: -1865-1970 , Arkansas. 
A major part of history is a study of how society produces and distributes 
the goods and services it aeeds and wants. 



As producers, we need tools, buildings and machines. These are called 
producer godds and services. They do not'satisfy the consumer's immediate 
needs, but they are used to produce consumer goods. Page j.. - 

! 

Economics in United States History: 1865-1970, Arkansas. ^ 
In the United States the number of farm workers is being reduced, but 
'productivity is going up. Better farm machinery, new chemical fertilizers 
and pesticides enable more food to be produced with fewer workers. Page 9. 

Economics in United States History: 1865--1970, Arkansas. 
Productivity is the measure of the amount of goods and services each worker 
produces during a given period of time. It is usually determined by 
'measuring changes in output per manhour. It detpends upon the stage of 
technological advance, capital equipment, organization and) management, 
working conditions, attitude of the workers, and many other; things. Page 10 

I * V 

A Resource Document for a High School XE^ourse in The Uniteci States 



Economy^ T ownshend-Zellner . f J .C. E.E. 
Producing is combining economic resources to create economic goods or 
services. Page 30. i I 
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PRODUCERS: PRODP^TION: SUPPLY , / , ' ■ 

American History: ' ' 

i 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in the United States 
Economy , Townshend-Zellner, J. Q.'E. E, 

Resource owners (including labor\ make the decision to commit the econpmy^ 
resources to the producing sector, where they are used in the individual 
producing teams, or business firms. Page 58. ■ 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and 'Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
Incentive is an important factor in increasing productivity. Page 6 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C,E.E. 
Hamilton understood the concept of productivityjor he insisted that industry 
would TDe more efficient and productive if machines replaced haqd production 
Education is another important factor in increasing produc^yity. In fact, 
some economists believe that in recent years the education and training of 
our labor force have been more imp^ortant in retaining the productivity of / 
labor than fcechnologicai developments per se. Ra^e 19. 

Teaching Economics in American History , Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E^E. 
While the productivity of the industrial worker often makes it possible to 
increase his pay without reducing the income shares going^ to the other 
agents of production, the service worker may be producing no more now than 
he was 30 years ago. This is not to imply that productivity increas^s^ in 
the service occupations are impossible. . Some service workers have 
' substantially increased their output, thanks to such things as better training 
and equipment (such as computers). Page 95. 

* Business Education: - 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

Businesses use the factors of production to produce goods and services. 
Page 8. * ' <^ • 

Teaching Personal Economics in the Business Education Curriculum . Joint 
Council on Economic Education. ^ -v 

Since the nation^s income is the result of production, total income rises or 
falls as total production goes up or down. Page 13.* 

Economics:'^ ... 

The Economics of Pollution. Wolozin, J.C.E.E. 

Pollution is' a/by-product which costs "nothing" to produce according to the 
accounting systems of business and hou§*eholds. Page 7. 
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PRODUCERS: ^RODUCnON: SUPPLY 
Economics: 

« 

* ''^ The Economics of Productivity . Greenberg, J.C.E.E. 

Productivity is the measure of thg us.e of resources or of the de,gree of their 
yse. It is the ratio of output to input. Page 1. ' . - 

^1 The Economics of Productivity , Greenberg, J.C.E.E. 

As we move from goods -producing sectors of the economy to tbose concerned 
with services, the concepts as' well as the measures of productivity become 
more difficult. Page 2. - - 

The Economics of Productivity , Greenberg, J.C.E.E. 

Government productivity is not measured because thus far it has not been 
possible to develop an adequate coipicept and measure of the output of 
government services although efforts are now underway to develop such 
measures. 

Productivity and improvements in productivity are the result of the interaction 
of a variety of factors. They include technology, the volume of capital 
equipment, the vplume and quality of human resources, work attitudes, 
scale of operation artd both short-term and long-term economic conditions. 
Page 3. ' . - , ' . 

The Economics of Productivity , Greenberg, J..C.E.E. , 
The level and rate of capital investment are important determinants of 
productivity. Capital-intensive industries tend to have higher output per 
man-hour than labor-intensive industries. Page 4. 

The Economics of Productivity, G reenberg, J.C.E.E. ' 
No other industrialized country has yet matched the performance of U.S. 
industry as a, whole, and the productivity of many developing countries is 
only about one-tenth that of the United States. Page 7, ^ 

The Economics of Productivity , Greenberg, J.C.E.E. 

The ^Amerl^anj worker has benefited from higher productivity in at least two 
ways — higher real income and more liesure time. Page 8. 

- The Economibs of Productivity . Greenberg, J.C.E.E. 

Productivitylis of critical- importance to our economy. It has an effect on our 
total national output of goods and services, and an important bearing on our 
economic relations witH the rest of the world. The prfesperity of business 
firms, the welfare of workers, and the standard of living of every consumer 
are profoundly influenced by productivity. Page 11. 
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PRODUCERS: PRODUCTION: SUPPLY 

Economics: ,^ [ 

The Economics of Productivity , Greenberg, J.C.E.E. 
Motivation to work is a central factor in productivity. Page 15. 

Fluctuations in the Americat^' Economy , Villard, J.C.E.E. , 
Productivity is simply output divided by input. Page' 30'.\ 

The Growth of the American Economy, Vil^rd, J.C.E.E. 
When those with particular innate abilities have^p'ecia lized completely 
and acquired higher developed skills, the increase in production may not^ 
be large if the technology used is little change from what woul*.have been 
used in the absence of soecialization. Page 8. 

The Growth of the American Economy / )ViIlard, J.C.E.E. 
In essence, technological change makes possible an increase in productivity 
or an increase in cttput with input unchanged. Page 12. 

'-. Income. Employment, and Prices, Wagner and Gery. 

In effect, productivity enables the inputs of orodttction to be stretched to 
• produce more output, which in turn is paid to the inputs in the form of 
higher income. If it were not for the productivity increases, there would be 
no increase in output per capita or income per capita. Productivity, then, 
' ' is one of the main sources of economic growth and the greater economic 
benefit which accrues from it. Page 17. 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics/ 
Pennsylvania. 

' . Productivity per worker depends upon the quality of the labor force, the ^ 

resources with which labor works, and the efficient combination of the two. 
P^ge 8. ' 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in. Economics , 
Pennsylvania.. 

Supply is defined as the amount of a product that would be produced or 
offered for sale in a given market at different possible prices within a given 
.* period of time. ^ ' . 

Producers will supply more of a product at higher prices and less at lower 
. ,^ prices because higher prices permit the orofitable production of products 
that could not have been oroduced profitably at lower prices. Page 11. 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in Economics , 
Pennsylvania. 

In a competitive Market Economic System, production responds to consumer 
demand. Producers are forced to be efficient.- Page 13. 
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Pr6dUG£RS; 'PRODUCTION: SUPPLY; 
Economics: . ^ 



The World Economy, Calderwood, J.C.E.E. 
Economic growth is a' complex process and there is no magic formula to 
its attainment. What we are concerned with is efforts to increase the physical 
capacity to produce goods. This physical capacity depends on the 
availability and quality of natural resources, labor skills, capital equip- 
ment, and'raanagerial abilities, and on the efficiency with which these 
inputs of production are used — that is, on -productivity. Page 37. 

W&rld Cultures: World History: . . ^ 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-',12> (DEEP). 
Specialization leads to greater efficiency of production with an increase 
in the output of goods. 'Page 1. ^ ^ 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (D£EP). ^ 

The quantity and quality of the factors of production and the manner in which 

they are combined will determine the productive output of an economy. Page 9. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEP). - - 
The level of technology and the extent of the market will largely determine 
^ the methods of production. Pag^^l?. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, (DEEP). 

The productivity of land increases as the skills of agricultural workers 

increase and as more capital. is used.i Page 25. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , /DEEP). 
Increases in productivity came about in part as a result of a more efficient 
use of productive resources, of increased investmeat, and of advances in ' 
technology.* Page 31. 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12 , (DEEP). 
Increased productivity in one sector of an economy can both raise the 
standard of living of the society and release scarce resources for use in 
other areas; Page 33. " \ ' .-^ 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10t12 , (DEEP). 

The Economic strength of a country or society is derived from- its ability 

to produce goods and services. Page 37. 
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TRADE ^NATIONAL & INTERNATIONALV COMPAT^AilVE ADVANTAGE 



V 



American Demfocracy: 

Government and Our Economic System, ' Lewis, J.C.E.E. 
Taxes on iipports from foreigners are called protective tariffs, 'and their 
purpose ^s to make it economically difficult if not impossible for foreign 
producers to offer their goods for sale fn our markets in competition with 
goods made by domestic producers Page 29. 

American History: 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide:' K-I2 , Oklahoma. 
The economic law of comparative advantage explains the* motivation for 
trade between the United States and other countries. This law states that 
.world production is maximized when each nation devotes its labor and other 
resources to prpducing those goods and services in which it has the greatest 
relative Advantage. Page 89. ^ 

Economi<: Education Curriculum Guide: K-12, Oklahoma. 

Special problems in worl^^ trade arise from the fact that each country has its 
own money* Consequently, each nation^must expdrt to earn foreign currency 
needed to pay for its imports. Foreign exchange markets and various 
international financial institutions facilitate world tra'de.' Page 90. 

Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12 ., Oklahoma ♦ ^ 
World trade proyides for speqializaUon in production as ddes trade within ^ 
a nation. EachVegion or nation can thus specialize on goods which it can' 
produce mdst efficiently in relation to the other regions or nations of the 
world; in economics this iorm of specialization is known as comparative 
advantage. Page 93. 
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Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12 , Oklahoma. 
Although free trade among nations tends to foster a more efficient allocation 
of resources and a higher standard of living, sopie dpmestic industries may 
have serious difficulty competing on world markets. Trade barriers in'^he 
form of prot^tive tariffs and import quotas are supported by the argument 
that protection is needed for new industries, national defense purposes, 
l^d competition from "cheaper foreign labor." Page 94. 

' 'Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12, CDEEP). 
By concentrating productive activities In areas in which a region has the 
greatest comparative advantage, the citizens of that region may enjoy a larger 
real income. By specializing and trading their surplus a region may be able 

,to obtain their other needs more cheaply than if 'iliey tried to produce all' 
their needs themselves. Page 19. , ' ' , 

Teaching Economics in American' History . Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
A-'nation is said" to have'an uhfavor'able'Balance'df trade wRen"th6 Value^of 
its imports exceeds the- value of its exports. Page 32. 
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TRADE (NATIONAL & INTERNATIONAL): COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE ; 

Business Education: ' • . 

Teaching Persogal Economics in the Business ^Educatjc^ Curriculum, Joint 
/ ^ ' Council on Economic Ei|uc^tion. ^ T"^ 

Foreign trade is the*me6hod by which goods, service s^^t, and productive 
resources may enter or ligaVe an'economic system. Page .6. 

C" 

Economics: ' " j ' ^ ^ • ^ 

\ Economic Stabilizatibn Policies. Lewis, J.C.E.E. 

, Over the past decade, the balance of international payments of the United 
States has been in deficit. -Page 15. 

The Economics of the Odj^ans, Colberq, J.C.E.E. 

Many AmeVicans tend to belreye that the United States leads in the production 
of almost everything. This is decidedly not the case in ocean fishing. The 
United States should not lead in thfs field because of the principle of 
comparative advantage, which means thatj^ have more productive uses for * 
our resources . /Page 2. . ' * 

The Economic^ of the Oceans. Colberg, J.C.E.E. 

Comparative advantage is sometimes affected by legislation. An outstanding 
example is tl^e possibility that Congress will restrict textile and shoe imports 
by means of ouota and tariffs.' Page 6. 

A Resource Document for a High School Course in The United States 
Economy -/, Townshend-Zellner, J.C.E.E. 

Trade in the exchange of goods and services among economic systems. ^ 
Page 141. 

The World Economy. Calderwood, J.C.E.E. 

Countries specialize in producing t'he goods in which they h,ave the greatest 
comparative advantage over the other nations and import the goods in. which 
their advantage is slight. To do otherwise would mean diverting productive 
resources from more efficient to relatively less efficient uses. The total 
output of goods „ls greater when nations specialize in this way. Page 14. 

The World Economy. ,Calderwood, J..C.E.E. ' * 

The oldest and best known barrier to trade is the tariff*^ Page' 20. ^ 

The -World Economy. Calderwood, J.C.JS.E.,' • 
The strongest influence on the trade policies of the advanced inj^us trial « 
nations is the fact that they have succeeded in achieving high livincf standards 
and an advanced technology ^nd thab-they are continuing to enjoy rapid 
economic? growth. They are aware of the advantag'es to be gp^ined^/rpj^fD^i^r 
^ ^ trade. - Page -JZ." - ^ ^ . ^ - 
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Economic Education Curriculum Guid6: Oklahoma ^ 

As nations oflthe world have, unequal distributions of economic resources, 
considerable increases in productivity and consumption-have res'ulted' when 
nations who trade wjlth each other specia-Llze in th6 type of production they^ 

^ can each do best. Jhe law of comparatl\^4 advantage, states that productU)p ^ 

is maximized when each, nation devotes iits resources to producing thos^ ^' 
' ' goods and services for which it has the greatest relative advantage when^ 

• • compared with other nations. Page 72^ ' v \ 

\ . . , ^ ' 

. Economic Education Curriculum Guitar K-12/ Okla>homa. • ^ 
World trade provides for an efficiejit allocatiorl of productive resources by 
motivating nations to specialize i A producing goods and services best suited 
to their'resources. 

< - ' ' . * * ' 

World trade eriables a nation to enjoy a higher standard of living.' World 
trade is necessary for an industrial economy. P^ge 17. 

Government: , - 

Econornic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12. Oklahoma. 

In international trade, free trade me^ns the absence of export and import 

duties or any regulations designed to reduce of prevent trade. Page 86. 

World Cultures: World History: 

Economic Education for Washington Schools: 10-12. (DEEP). ^ • 

. "a-ade takes {ilace because people in one area want what other areas produce. 
Specialization is only yvorthwhile when prodAicers can exchange their , 
specialized products for the goods others produce. Specialization and 
exchange among regions increase the total supply of goods and services that 
can be produced, trade is facilitated when a medium of exchange e^cists. 
^Thus the existence of some type of money becomes necisssary. Page 10. 

" ■■ J ' ■ ■ - • 

Readings in Economics for 10th Grade Students of Wo rld Cultures, 
Pittsburgh DEEP. | 

Worl'd trade takes place for th6 same economic reason that trade occurs 
within the S .--because it pjays to specialize in what you can do best' 
and to buy from others what they can produce more cheaply than you can. 
Page I. ^ ■ 

Readings in Economics for 10th Grade' Students of World Cultures. 
Pittsburgh DEEP. 

.>Expdf*8?are. tha goods aja(4... slices nation- sells in foreign markets. - 

Imports are those goods and ^ervices bought from foreign countries. Page 9. 
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: TRADE (NATIONAL.^ INTERNATIONAL)- COMPARATIVE AD\7^NTAGE 

. ♦-•^ ^ : ^ ^ ' — 

' World Cultures-. World History.^ 

i ' ^ ^ * ' 

Rea'dinqs in'^EconomlGJS 'for 10th Grade Students of World Cultures , 
^ * f^ittsrburgh DEEP. 

Int%i*natiOna^l tirade encourages specialization a'nd economic efficiency. 
'^t also creates' political problems. 

Free trade is the key to maxijar/um world wide production » Page 30. 

Economic, Education Curriculum Guide; K-12 , Oklahoma. 
World tr^de resufts in interdependence of the countries involved. Inter- ' 
, national trade is vital toihe U.S.. because the volume of U.S. imports 
" and exports exceeds that of any other country. The U.S. is completely 
dependent uppn other countries in certain goods and materials,, and changes 
in the volume of net import? can have a magnified effect on the domestic 
level pf output and income. 

» 

Special problems 'sometimes arise from the fact that each nation has it's 
- own currency, banking, and monetary system. Page 77. 



URBAN PROBLEMS 



American, History: ^ / 

Economics in United States History: 1860-1970 , /Arkansas. - •* 
Urbanization creates conflicts in financing at the local level. Cities are 
handicapped by state constitutions which do not a^w cities enough 
incopQ^e to meet t^ese growing demands. State* reve'nue is uneven and 
uncertain: federal programs meet special problems; all of which makes long- 
range planning .difficult. Page 66, 

EconomicTs in United States History: 1860-1970 , Ark^fensas. 
;,^As urban areas develop^into megalopolises, numerdus problems already 
mentioned (such as housing, transportation, aix and water pollution) are 
created." The ghetto establishes an environment unfair to the youth and 
their traditional education systems are being challenged . The mere matter 
of even housing school Children is enormous . n^hysical deterioration 
continues unabated in spite of twenty years of L%)an renewal and a federal 
financial commitment of $80 billion. ^ ^ " 

One problem related to urbanization and population growth is -the increasing 
movement of people to the suburfes in search of space, privacy, and fresh 
air. Commutin^^ to the central city job continues to create a crushing trafi 
.jam.. -> ,'.<^., ^ 
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URBAN PROBLEMS 

American History: 



The flight of Jfhe suburbanites is followed by the merchants and service 
industri^ wtU^cater to them. The growth of truck transportation has 
freed indui^try fjorn the need to locate near rivers and railroads; cons 
industrialists, too, are leaving the central city in search of a mealTs^ of 
expatasion. Page 67. ' . * * 





Econoihics in .United States History: l&eO^S70 , Arkansas. ^ 
It was estimated in 1962 tha t^nj^'tive'^iTiion dollars was lost every day 
in urban rush hour traffip-fams^ Decentralization and^ replacement of 
decay that is going-^^fTwithout overall planning is temporary, haphazard, 
and often a ^^jar^teful use of rebources. Page 71. 

Te aohinq Economics in American History i Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 

a great ^extent the costs of. pollution have been social costs or external ^ 
costs. That is, they ^re cost borne by kie^^people a5 a whole rather than , 
by the producer and consumer whose economic activ-ities brought them about- 
Thus one of the proposals for dealing with pollution is that its costs be 
internalized — borne by the producers and consumers who are responsible 
'^for it. .. Page 93. - ' ^ ^ ' 

Teaching Economics in Americain .History . Dawson and Prehn, J.C.E.E. 
In the decade of the 1960's, violent crime rose by over 100 percent and 
property crimes rose by over 125 percent^ While ttierimmediate victims 
suffer most, we all pay for the ristSg'clrime rate. Page 95. 



Economics: 



ERIC 



The Economics of Crime, Metz, J.C.E.-E. 

One. may hypothesize tHatVhile economic factoggs^d^S^^TfoTin themselves 
necessarily lead to crime (insofar a scr^gies=f?^^ in its appearance) 

nevertheless,, a correlation exi^:^:!:^e^^een certain economic situations 
and the occuranc^ of crj^a^^^^^'^Page L 



The Econor 



Crime . Met^, J.C.E.E, 



Increag^^^ crime are not evenly .distributed throughout the^nation, and 

occurences of crime are heawly concentrated in larger cities. One of 
"Ihe most fully documented jacts about crime is the .linkage between high 
rates of violent crime, slum conditions, and economic deprivation in 
larger cilfies . Page 4.^^ . ' ^ " 

The Economicfs bf Criftie, Metz, J. C^E..R. " . ' 

A constant diet of violent behavior on television has art adverse effect on ^ , 
human characOseP^'and attitudes. Morgover, ^s ha^ never been possible before, 
television ha^puf'']5eiore poor and rich al|ke the'fruits of affluent living which 
the poor cannot afford. Thus^causing^frustration which is eventually re.lieved 
through -violence. Pa^ge 7. * 
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URBAN PROBLEMS. . * ^ 

Geog^phy: * 

• Economic Education Curriculum Guide: K-12. Oklahoma. 

Cities have offered efficient and varied opportunities for the production, 
consumption, a^nd distribution of go'ods and services. However, many of 
the older cities are now finding that the social and economic costs of 
urbanization can exceed fhe benefits / The problems of overcrowding and 
inadequate public services are particularly acute in the larger metropolita 
cities of -the world where pollution, congestion, poverty,, and physical 
obsolescence are all tdo common. Page 72. 
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